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THE CONGREGATION 


Where the Church Comes to Grips with Life 


THERE are more than four thousand congregations in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. There are more than 1,700,000 baptized mem- 
bers in these congregations. There are innumerable unreached people in 
the communities in these congregations,,not to count those of the world 
outside the immediate communities. It is in and through these congrega- 
tions that the Church comes—or should come—to grips with the lives of 
these people. Therefore, the congregations are all important. 

One of the ways through which the congregations come to grips with 
life is through their educational activities. The educational activities of the 
congregations of the Church present an undertaking in scope, in importance, 
and in fruitfulness far beyond the realization of the average church mem- 
ber. If the Church effectively is to come to grips with the lives of people 
the average church member must extend his vision, intensify his work, and 
increase his zeal in the congregation’s educational activities. 

What are the scope, the importance, and the fruitfulness of these activ- 
ities? These activities begin with the child at birth and continue through 
life. They do not simply provide an elementary or secondary education, a 
four-year college course, or three years of post-graduate work; they pro- 
vide education from the cradle to the grave. They know no vacation periods; 
their program goes the year round. There are sessions on Sundays as well 
as weekdays and there are night schools as well as day classes. The chief 
textbook is the Bible, but the curriculum also includes history, geography, 
health, stewardship, character, leadership, doctrine, missions, and the like. 
They prepare for life today and also for eternity. They nurture the mind, 
the feelings, and the will, and together with the Holy Spirit they give con- 
trol to all of these so that deeper faith and more righteous lives are nur- 
tured. They lead to a growing response to the love of God. 


Where the Church Comes to Grips with 
Educational Activities 


The Church has created the Parish and Church School Board to come to 
grips with these educational activities and thus to help the congregations. 
From the congregations down to the Board through a staff of five secre- 
taries and five editors, through conferences and correspondence, through 
reports and actions come the problems and the success of the congregations; 
and back from the Board up to the congregations, through the same chan- 
nels, come the plans, programs, and the literature of the Board to help. The 
Board’s work has scope, importance, and fruitfulness. To a large extent 
these are established by that of the congregations; but the Board attempts 
to extend the vision of the congregations, to intensify their work, and to 
increase their zeal. It is now attempting to arouse and to guide the congre- 
gations to foster Christian Growth in individuals, in the home, and in the 
world through Parish Education Month. It sends its workers right into the 
congregations to consult with their workers concerning their educational 
programs and problems. Last year its staff held 758 group meetings through- 
out the Church at which 7,125 congregations were represented with 65,299 
workers (some duplication). It sponsors conventions, conferences, and 
various types of leadership schools; and it furnishes the congregations with 
an abundance of promotional literature describing its courses and programs. 

The Board sets up programs and prepares literature for the congrega- 
tions to use with their pupils from the cradle to the grave; for their week- 
day and Sunday activities; for their day and night sessions; for their efforts 
to prepare for church membership, for leadership, for Christian citizenship, 
and for eternity. 

The Board solicits opportunities to help congregations in any way that 
they will welcome. It feels that it comes to grips with educational activities 
when it is able to help the congregations come to grips with life. 
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From President to Pastor ‘ 


Dr. Rupoitex G. Scuuuz, for the past 
eight years president of Carthage Col- | 
lege at Carthage, Ill., has submitted his : 
resignation in prder to accept a call | 
extended to him by St. John’s Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and began his new 
work early in September. During his 
eight years as president of Carthage, | 
outstanding progress has been made 
by the college. Annual contributions | 
from supporting synods increased from | 
$4,000 to more than $25,000. A Home | 
Management House for the Depart- | 
ment of Home Economics was acquired | 
and equipped. A new Library building, | 
costing $60,000, the gift of alumni and 
friends, was erected. An adequate pro- | 
gram of workman’s compensation in- | 
surance has been incorporated in the 
college operating plan. Appreciable 
sums of money have been spent for 
improvement of the buildings on the’ 
campus. Faculty salaries which were | 
less than 50 per cent of normal when 
Dr. Schulz took office have been steadily 
increased. In the last few years alone, 
more than $12,000 has been added to 
the faculty salary budget. 

Prior to leaving for Knoxville, col- 
lege and community united in paying 
tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Schulz at an in- 
formal farewell reception at Denhart 
Hall. Mr. F. J. Reu, vice-president of 
the First National Bank; Judge J. 
Arthur Baird, the Rev. Paul T. Hersch, 
and Dean A. O. Boatman paid tribute 
to Dr. and Mrs. Schulz as members of 
the Carthage community. Communica- 
tions of appreciation were read from 
former presidents Harvey D. Hoover, 
Jacob Diehl, and Gould Wickey; O. A. 
Hanke, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees; Armin George Weng, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod; the Rey. 
Edward A. Piper, president of the Io 
Synod; and Dr. R. R. Belter, presiden' 
of the Wartburg Synod. A beautiful 
silver tea service was presented as 
farewell gift from the faculty. The 
Board: of Trustees presented Dr. Sch 
with a Waltham wrist watch. 
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Released to Their Governments 


Service flags are not now an emblem of secular organizations only, 
that is, of military, business, and community groups. The churches with- 
out exception, so far as we can learn, also have the emblem of connection 
with the armed forces of their nation prominently displayed. 

The service flag expresses two forms of appreciation. One of these 
is patriotism: Perhaps love of country is less definitely declared than by 
the national flag, in singing the national anthem, and by the oath of 
allegiance which is taken by one who enters the nation’s armed services. 
But corporately, as a community of believers in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the churches thereby testify that some of their people have definitely 
responded to their nation’s need of military defense, and that their fellow- 
believers use an emblem to bear witness both to God and to the com- 
munity that they approve the response. 

But the churches also signify through display of the emblem an 
individualized commitment to God’s care of these young men and women. 
At every meeting for worship, prayers are offered for their safe return 
after victory has been won. If, alas, the supreme sacrifice is required of 
some of them, their congregation asks God’s blessing upon the cause and 
the nation to which these Christians gave their lives. 

The emblem is also a proclamation of absentees from the usual par- 
ticipation in the congregation’s activities. It is reported that approx- 
imately ten per cent (often more than that percentage of the enrolled 
members) are temporarily engaged in an emergency service. They are 
greatly missed. Places in the choir are unoccupied, positions in the 
Sunday school are vacant, and every Sunday shows vacant pews. 

Only necessity explains and justifies this loss to the churches. But 
the necessity does justify it. Nevertheless, we pray that the emergency 
will not last much longer. 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE news........ & & Elson Kah 


Sailing again 

More than 300 American mission- 
aries now in Japan and elsewhere in 
the Orient may be home for Christ- 
mas, if all goes well with the S. S. 

Gripsholm. This 

/-. ~~ ship on its pre- 

cae és vious travels 

~ brought home 

we’ many Americans 

‘ interned in the 
Far East. 

The exchange 
ship left New 
York early this month, en route to 
Goa, Portuguese India. There, on 
October 15, it is expected to trade 
its passengers for 1,500 Americans, 
including the missionaries. 


New hymnal out 

THE new Episcopal hymnal, six 
years in preparation, is now on the 
market. It contains nearly 600 
hymns, of which 316 are set to the 
same tunes as in the hymnal of 1916. 
Sixty-four hymns are set to new or 
different tunes. There are 201 
hymns new to the Episcopal hymnal. 
Seven hymns have been restored 
from the hymnal of 1892. 

Episcopalians sometimes assert 
that their congregations do not sing. 
A reason suggested. is that most 
Episcopal churches use a word-edi- 
tion of their hymnal, rather than 
editions giving the music. The new 
hymnal is to be published in a spe- 
cial melody-edition, as well as word- 
edition. This edition will contain the 
tune of each hymn but not the har- 
mony. There will be neeeony edi- 
tions for use of choirs. 


Church and state 

THE circumstance which com- 
plicates relations of church and state 
in many European countries is that 
the state collects a church tax from 
the people, and pays the majority of 
church bills out of this fund. 

According to the 1943 issue of the 
German Catholic Church Annual, 
recently published, the German gov- 
ernment this year is continuing to 
set aside 56,000,000 marks for clergy- 
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men’s salaries, maintenance and re- 
pair of church buildings, and other 
expenses. This sum is independent 
of income received from church col- 
lections and donations. 

The German Catholic Church is 
reported to own 500,000 acres of 
land and forests, about half the 
amount of the holdings of the Prot- 
estant churches. 


Eidem says... 

A BROADCAST over the Swedish 
radio, from Erling Eidem, archbishop 
of the Lutheran Church of Sweden, 
is reported by Religious News Serv- 
ice. The war is entering a “fateful, 
decisive phase,” says the Archbishop. 
New and heavy tasks await the 
Church throughout the world in the 
coming era of peace and reconstruc- 
tion. 

“What is needed more than any- 
thing else for the rebuilding of the 
world is a new spirit of mercy and 
appeasement,” he declares. “Not the 
least among the nations spared from 
horrors by God’s merey, we Swedes 
must be prepared to make heavy 
sacrifices in order to give aid to the 
measure of our powers. War claimed 
its sacrifices. Peace will claim them 
too. 

“The days of peace call for fresh, 
active contribution by an ever more 
closely united Christian world... . 
May the Church of Christ through- 
out the world pray for the coming 
peace, pray for victors and van- 
quished, pray that there may be 
more room within us and in the life 
of nations for God’s will and Christ’s 
spirit.” 


Free Methodist music 

PIaNo or organ accompaniment to 
hymn singing will at last be allowed 
in the Free Methodist churches of 
Wisconsin, by a recent vote of the 
state conference. 

Congregations will | not Be re- 
quired to allow instrumental ac- 
companiment, but now have official 
permission in case they want it. The 
general conference of the Free 
Methodist Church has put the mat- 


: 
ter in the hands of the state asic 
ences. The church constitution of 
1860 forbade the music. 
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Church loans money 

Tue Church of the Brethren has. 
set up a $50,000 fund to help young 
men establish themselves on farms. 
The denomination must approve and 
buy the property wanted by the. 
prospective farmer. Then he gets the 
land for 10 per cent down and the’ 
rest of the money on a long- -term, 
contract at low interest rates. 


Objectors convicted 

THERE have been 2,071 conscien- 
tious objectors convicted of violation | 
of the Selective Service Act be-| 
tween October 1940 and June 30,) 
1943, according to the United States 
Deparhnent of Justice. 

More than half of this numbeu 
1,253, were members of the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. Most of them de-| 
manded full exemption from mil- 
itary service on the ground that they | 
are ministers. 

Some 668 of the objectors refuel 
to perform work which they were 
assigned upon receiving exemption 
from military service. Most of these 
were Witnesses. The only other 
group listed in considerable number 
is a Negro “Moslem” cult with 100. 

In all, there are about 15,000 in 
the United States who declared 
themselves conscientious objectors; 
6,000 are doing non-combatant duty 
with the armed forces; 7,000 are in 
civilian service; 2,000 in jail. 


Roman Catholicism in Russia 

THERE is now a chance for reunion 
of the Roman Catholic and Ortho- 
dox churches in Russia, says the 
Vatican radio. Clergymen of the 
Orthodox church are still opposed, 
but most young Russians are less 
prejudiced against the Roma 
Church: they lack knowledge. 

Russian young people have bee 
brought up in ignorance of religion, 
say returning Italian chaplains who 
served in the Ukraine and other 
Russian fronts. 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


What if, some day, there should 
be no “these United States”? Sen- 
ator H. F, Byrd (Va.) has recently 
called warning attention to the 
speeding-up process by which land 
in various states is being taken over 
by different governmental agencies 
_ through a free use of executive or- 
ders, and deliberately contrary to 
the expressed will of Congress. The 
Jatest example, the erection of a na- 
tional park entitled “Jackson Hole 
National Monument,” is a case in 
point. Senator O’Mahoney, since 
the event was perpetrated in his 
own state, Wyoming, has joined 
Senator Byrd in a vigorous protest 
(Forbes Magazine, August 1, 1943) 
against the high-handed proceeding 
in this specific instance. Senator 
Byrd states that “the government 
owns or is acquiring 395,978,724 
acres.” The different areas combined 
equal the acreage of 21 states out of 
our 48—all the states from Maine to 
Florida bordering on the Atlantic 
coast plus Vermont, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and “enough left over to make 32 
Districts of Columbia.” This amounts 
to 20 per cent of the total area of the 
United States, and constitutes the 
reason why the state governments 
are uneasy about their continuing 
existence as states, a concern ex- 
pressed periodically in the confer- 
ences of the governors of states. 


British and American envoys are 
reported as carrying on their diplo- 
matic activities with respect to sev- 
eral aspects of the European situa- 
tion through the Vatican. Why? 
Such matters are normally con- 
ducted through the embassies of ac- 
credited neutral nations. Switzer- 
land has been good enough to handle 
a great many of our negotiations in 
various parts of the world hereto- 
fore. Why should a “stage-set state,” 
a fiction for other uses, like the 
Papal garden-plot, be the medium in 
handling Italian negotiations when 
neutral embassies are in Rome and 
ready to carry on in the normal 
way? The reasons that suggest 
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themselves are not quieting. They 
recall many and mysterious jour- 
neys, like Archbishop Spellman’s, 
for instance. They give point to 
Washington rumors that former 
Chancellor Bruening of Germany, a 
Catholic leader and now teaching in 
Harvard, may be used to head a 
United Nations program to launch a 
new government for Germany when 
a favorable time comes. They bring 
to the front a plan also being con- 
templated in Washington, by which 
Germany is to be divided into two 


parts—the northern with Prussia 


the dominant influence, the southern 
a Catholic state including ultra- 
Catholic Austria. They bring back 
memories nearly forgotten of special 
“unofficial” missions to the Vatican 
several years ago from this country. 
In the uproar created at that time 
by the public, these missions were 
ostensibly “disengaged,” but evi- 
dently not abandoned. There will 
be little hope for free government 
freely entered upon if it is placed 
even indirectly under the guidance 
and leadership of a politico-religious 
Vatican whose spirit has always 
been totalitarian in principle and 
practice. Again, why the choice of 
the Vatican as a diplomatic medium 
in these parlous times? Beneath all 
disguises Vatican City is not a state, 
but a church. Experience warns. 


The Pressure for draftees—pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers are on the spot 
now!—reveals more than the need 
of men to fill a pre-determined 
quota. It has called forth from Se- 
lective Service Director, General 
Hershey, the confession that 23 per 
cent of the total rejections of the 
drafted are due to mental and ner- 
vous conditions. Out of a total of 
2,870,000 rejections of whites and 
negroes, 657,200 were for that cause; 
33 per cent of the white rejections, 
it should be noted, were for that rea- 
son. This situation emphasizes more 
immediately the tremendous strain 
of modern warfare; but it rests back 
upon the increasingly intolerable 
pressure or what is called “modern 
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civilization.” General Hershey’s own 
comment on the situation is worthy 
of the soberest thought: “You take 
pause to wonder how you can run a 
successful war. Maybe we are all 
unfit for modern war. Where does 
that leave us if we must win the 
fight?” This is not a unique Amer- 
ican experience; it is universal. 
Would it not be better to use the tre- 
mendous powers and skills now 
turned to destruction in the prose- 
cution of war and the attainment of 
victory, toward the pursuit and ac- 
complishment of the ways of peace? 


The Church of Stanford Bishop, 
Herefordshire, England, is all agog 
over the promised return of a ver- 
itable relic of the days of its found- 
ing. It is the cathedral chair of St. 
Augustine (d. about A. D. 613) —the 
little one who went unwillingly as a 
missionary to England in place of 
Gregory the Great when the latter 
had to stay at home and become 
Pope. Augustine sat in the chair 
when he addressed the Welsh lieges 
of the Church. It is said they were 
greatly offended by Augustine’s bad 
manners. They refused obedience, 
saying, “If he would not so much as 
rise to us, how much the more, if we 
now begin to subject ourselves to 
him, will he hereafter despise us and 
set us at naught?” The chair con- 
tinued in Stanford Bishop Church 
until the building was repaired 100 
years ago. When the masons were 
about to break up the relic for fire- 
wood, the old sexton begged for it, 
that “I may sit and.smoke my pipe 
of evenings under the old apple 
tree.” So far had its episcopal glory 
departed! Later (1900) it was 
bought by a Dr. Johnstone and fit- 
tingly presented to Canterbury, of 
which Augustine was the first head. 
It found its way at length into the 
city’s Royal Museum. Now, at the 
request of the Bishop of Hereford, 
it is to return to Stanford Bishop 
Church on condition that it be kept 
in good repair; but the property 
rights will remain with the Canter- 
bury Corporation. 


ESSENTIAL— For Our People and for Our Church 


THE earnest and tense face of 
Uncle Sam with searching eyes peers 
at us from billboards and posters on 
the highways, on street cars and 
trains, and in many other places. His 
long arm with pointed forefinger 
keeps pointing at us. You can’t es- 
cape. That finger and the searching 
eyes follow. He is pointing at “you.” 

In this way our nation is making 
all of us conscious that we all have 
an important part in the defense of 
our nation. The times are urgent. 
Uncle Sam seems to be saying, “Is 
the job in which you are engaged 
essential?” “Are you doing your 
part?” Everywhere there is feverish 
activity. Every bit of material—even 
all our scraps—must be conserved. 
Men are being trained as replace- 
ments and for new jobs. All must be 
done quickly and thoroughly. There 
is no time to waste. It is urgent. 

As Christian citizens we are not 
only conscious of these needs, but 
we are doing our part to meet them. 
As Christian citizens we also realize 
that there are even more essential 
needs, more essential tasks to be 
performed. Our Christ, whose love 
reaches out to all men everywhere, 
whose wisdom comprehends all that 
is utterly confusing to us, is saying 
to each one of us, “Go ye therefore 
—and make disciples of all the na- 
tions.” He sees the needs of men 
everywhere. He knows that faith 
and love are essential. 

Men need to be reconciled to God 
through Him. All is hopeless and 
dark—even if a complete military 
victory is won—without faith in 
Him. Men will only hate and be sus- 
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picious of one another without Him. 
Without Him men will selfishly 
grasp at that which rightfully be- 
longs to others until they will have 
brought another war down on their 
heads. The desperate cries of the 
wounded, of the hungry and needy 
will go unheeded without Him. Men 
will live apart from God without 
Him. There can be no “life” and no 
“peace” without Him. 

Here are urgent matters. These 
deal not with life that continues only 
for a span of three score years and 
ten;' these deal with life that is 
eternal. 

There are millions of boys and 
girls and men and women who do 


not know Him in whom alone they . 


can have faith and through whom 
they can have courage and hope. 
There are those who have not heard 
that “the wages of sin is death.” 
They have not learned to know the 
pattern of Christ’s life after which 
to mould their own by the grace that 
comes from God. 

We are deeply grateful that we 
live in a land where the government 
recognizes these needs and the es- 
sential part that the church has in 
the life of the nation. Our govern- 
ment exempts clergymen from mil- 
itary service in order that the Gos- 
pel may be preached by them. 
Young men preparing for the gospel 
ministry are deferred in order that 
the work of the church may go on. 
We are permitted to use gasoline to 
go to church where there is no other 
way of going. We as Christians rec- 
ognize our duty to our Christ and to 
our nation. 


Ours is no time in which to cur- | 
' tail the program of Christian educa- | 
tion in the parish. Canceled, cur- | 
tailed, or closed “for the duration” | 
is met all too frequently in this field. | 
To find teachers to replace those | 
who have moved away or who have | 
gone into the armed forces is not | 
easy. Men and women working long | 
hours are reluctant to take on new © 
responsibilities as teachers and of- | 


ficers. ‘Are you doing your part?” 


Is there some class without a teacher 
because you are not doing your | 


part? Has a weekday church school, 
a Children of the Church group, or a 
vacation Bible school been discon- 
tinued because of you? 


New leaders and teachers, better — 


trained ones, are needed. More time 
must be given to weekday religious 
instruction. The boys and girls in 
new locations must be reached. 


These and many other elements in 


the program of parish education : 


must be promoted through Parish 


Education Month. With the theme, — 
“Christian Growth,’ the church 


must move forward in parish educa- 
tion. No worth-while phase of Chris- 


tian education must be curtailed or | 


discontinued. This is urgent. Chris- 
tian education is “essential.” Christ 
is calling “you.” 
The young men and women who 
are away from our congregations 
serving in the armed forces will not 
be found “slackers”; of that we can ~ 
be certain. What about ourselves, 


members of congregations who are > 


enjoying the protection which they 


provide? Except we fulfill the great | 
task of Christian education—making ~ 
disciples—all the sacrifices, the suf- | 


fering, the pain, the deaths of those - 
in the armed forces will have been 
entirely in vain. They will have 
nothing worth while to come home > 
to. We are in danger of being the © 
“slackers.” We must not fail. 
“Are you doing your part?” 


ZEAL ANNUALLY “REFUELED” 


Grace Church, Allentown, Pa., Dr. P. G. Beer Pastor, 


Emphasizes Annual Visits to Members 
By SECRETARY ARTHUR P. BLACK 


% 


“Our Every Member Visitation is always the direct responsibility of 


- the members of our church council,” writes the Rev. Dr. P. G. Beer, veteran 
pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa., in an official report on 
his experience with the annual Visitation, which he submitted to our Lay- 
men’s Movement by request. We have “lifted” the quoted sentence from 
the middle of his report, and placed it in first position here, for the infor- 
mation of church councilmen everywhere. It is our conviction that the 
chief cause of the failure of the Every Member Visitation, when it does fail, 
or the failure to make it at all, can be traced directly to backward-looking, 
non-co-operating church councilmen, in the large majority of congregations. 


- The more we come to know about 
attitudes of church councilmen gen- 
erally, the more we sympathize with 
consecrated pastors who have ded- 
icated their lives to Christ and His 
Church. 


HOW GRACE CHURCH RATES 
THE EMV 


But this is to be the story of a con- 
gregation blessed with forward-look- 
ing, co-operating church councilmen. 
“In Grace Church,” says Dr. Beer in 
his report, “the Every Member Vis- 
itation is just as much a part of the 
church’s life as is the Sunday school, 
choir, or the annual picnic. In the 
Every Member Visitation we an- 
nually receive the names of pro- 
spective members for our church, 
and our Sunday school, and some 
members who need pastoral visita- 
tion for one reason or another. We 
have found the best material for 
church councilmen in the Every 
Member Visitation, and feel sure 
that the selection of men for the 
church council where there is no 
Every Member Visitation is rather 
- slipshod.” 

Such is Dr. Beer’s testimony fol- 
lowing the twenty-fourth annual 
Every Member Visitation in Grace 
Church under his direction. His set- 
up shows why he can make such a 
testimony. Following the quoted 
sentence in the opening paragraph 
of this article he continues: “Each 
of our twelve councilmen selects 
three other men to assist him, This 
gives us a total of forty-eight visitors. 
Before our councilmen ask anyone 
else for a pledge they make their 
own pledges. We begin our prepa- 
ration for the November Every 
Member Visitation with the August 
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meeting of the church council, at 
which time we begin the considera- 
tion of the men who are to be se- 
lected as assistants. We always have 
a meeting of all the workers the 


_week previous to the visitation—and 


a Commissioning Service at The 
Service on the day of the visitation. 
We have never used women in this 
visitation. We have always used the 
literature and pledge cards of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship, and of the Steward- 
ship Committee of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania.” 


"BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM" 


There have been many revealing 
results of this standardized set-up. 
When Dr. Beer became pastor of 
Grace Church in 1922 the member- 
ship was 293. “The previous year,” 
says his report, “the congregation 
paid $41 (or 8 per cent) of its ap- 
portionment. It has gradually raised 
the percentage and the amount of 
its apportionment, so that in 1942 we 
raised 131 per cent of our apportion- 
ment—the second highest percent- 
age in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. (We were surpassed only by 
St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, in the 
Pottsville Conference.) Our mem- 
bership now is 738, and in a little 
more than twenty years Grace 
Church has purchased and paid for 
a parsonage; built and paid for the 
first unit of its new church plant, 
$55,000; and has about $10,000 on 
hand for the second unit of its 
church plant.” 

The reader is probably sitting up 
rather straight in his chair by now; 
but here’s a paragraph from Dr. 


Beer’s report that will put him right 
out on the edge: 

“Over the twenty-year period of 
my pastorate here Grace Church has 
given two of its young people as mis- 
sionaries to China—one as a rural 
church pastor—one as a small town 
pastor—one as a city pastor—one as 
superintendent of an Inner Mission 
institution—one as a deaconess who 
has since been married—one a semi- 
nary graduate, as a lay preacher— 
and one who is now a middler in the 
Philadelphia Seminary. All the of- 
ficial auxiliaries of the church are 
active, and all continue their meet- 
ings throughout the summer. We 
have church services every Sunday 
morning and evening throughout the 
year. We never close! In our opinion 
the closing of our churches breeds 
indifference and affects adversely 
the spiritual life of a congregation!” 


VITAL REFORMS MADE 
IMMEDIATELY 

Sometimes pastors delay needed 
reforms until they get themselves 
jockeyed into a position where they - 
cannot make them when they finally 
make up their mind to act. Dr. Beer 
is not that type. Read how he grap- 
pled with two needed reforms, im- 
mediately: “When I became pastor 
of Grace Church I immediately in- 
sisted on a separate treasurer for 
benevolences, and that remittances 
to the treasurer of synod be made 
every month, in connection with the 
report of the benevolence treasurer. 


THREEFOLD EMPHASIS ON 
STEWARDSHIP 

Everybody who knows the abc of 
the administration of a congrega- 
tional program through the years 
knows that records such as Dr. Beer 
continues to make are possible only 
to the extent that the membership 
becomes stewardship-conscious. So 


_we would expect to read something 


like this in his report: “In Grace 
Church we always emphasize stew- 
ardship of life—talents—and income 
—in our teaching and preaching, as 
well as evangelization and educa- 
tion.” We have emphasized those 
words “and income” because they 
need to be strongly emphasized. 
Pussyfooting and hedging by alto- 
gether too many pastors and church 
councilmen on the stewardship of 
substance wrecks more congrega- 
tional programs than any other sin 
(Continued on page 15) 


The “Choir”? Preceding a Funeral Procession from the Church to the 


Near-by Cemetery on the Prairie 


THAT CHEROKEE STRIP— September 16, 1893 


DR. MARTIN SCHROEDER Recalls the Greatest Race in 
American History—100, 000 Seekers for Land 


CELEBRATING the golden anniver- 
sary of an event with singular sig- 
nificance in the history of the West 
has been scheduled by two of our 
Oklahoma churches, Salem at Still- 
water and Zion near Perry, Okla. 
The occasion is the fiftieth return of 
the day when the founders of these 
congregations, in competition with 
thousands of other homestead seek- 
ers in one daring rush at the signal 
of a fired cannon, entered the terri- 
tory known as the Cherokee Strip in 
northern Oklahoma to find a home 
and security for themselves and 
their children. 

Though fifty years have passed 
and many descendants of these early 
home-seeking pioneers have left the 
hard-won homestead, practically all 
the names of the families who then 
staked out a claim and built the first 
Lutheran churches in this section of 
the country are still on the church 
rolls. Unforgettable were the im- 
pressions which the children of those 
migrant Lutherans—now  oldsters 
themselves in the midst of children 
—received in those exciting days of 
land free for the taking. 


An Indian Reservation 


The territory in question is lo- 
cated in northern Oklahoma, border- 
ing Kansas for a length of 226 miles 
and reaching south for 58 miles. It 
was created in 1833 through treaties 
between some Cherokee Indians and 
the U. S. government, as a “perpet- 
ual outlet” to their hunting grounds 
in the West. This affected both the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees in 
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Georgia and Arkansas respectively. 
Though a majority of these Indians 
had opposed these treaties from the 
beginning and refused to leave their 
homes, in 1838 they were forcibly 
removed by military action. The 
Oklahoma historian, George Rainey, 
states, “The separation of these 
peaceful people from their homes 
was no less pathetic than was the 
exile of the Acadians, whose pitiable 
story is immortalized in Long- 
fellow’s ‘Evangeline.’” About 16,000 
men, women, and children were 
forced upon the perilous journey to 
the West. More than 4,000 perished 
on the way. Their unmarked graves 
are described in history as “The 
Trail of Tears.” 

In the course of years the original 
purpose of -the “outlet” receded 
more and more, and cattlemen 
leased the strip of land from the In- 
dians for their herds. During these 
years the reign of bandits and of 
bloody enmities increased at an 
alarming rate. Many a town or 


.county was named in memory of 


someone who lost his life in the 
struggle for order in this area, then 
truly “Wild West.” In the end, the 
Federal government, through an act 
of Congress, March 8, 1893, bought 
back the strip from the Indians for 
homesteading purposes. 


Lutheran 
Homesteaders in 
the Cherokee Strip 
on the Day Their 
Church Was 
Dedicated 


High Noon the Hour 


The date of the opening was set 
for September 16 of the same year. 


From all over the country, from east | 


and west and north and south, well 
over 100,000 all told had lined up at 
the various patrolled starting points 
for the-run-off at 12 noon on the day 


set. South of Arkansas City alone : 


about 30,000 had registered awaiting 
the signal. Our Lutherans were 
mostly among the 7,000 who had as- 
sembled on horseback and in sturdy 
conveyances of all kinds at the 
southern boundary between Perry 
and Stillwater. Though no one was 
allowed to carry fire arms, a salvo 
of undisclosed origin did go off five 
minutes before the zero hour, and 
the stampede was on. In the attempt 
by the military to bring back this 
flood of humanity, one man who had 
come all the way from New Jersey, 
was killed by a rifle shot. 

‘Another group that could not be 
held back effectively by the author- 
ities were the adventurers who, 
“sooner” than the legitimate entries, 
had crossed the line into the strip by 
night, hiding in gulches and ravines 
from patrols, to secure their prize 
before the onrush of the thundering 
race. Thus, for the third time in the 
openings of new Oklahoma lands, the 
“sooners” were in the lead, be- 
queathing thereby upon the state its 
nickname, the “Sooner State.” 


Migrants from Europe 


But staking the claim was only the 
beginning of securing title. Some of 
these claims were still contested in 
the courts thirty years after the run- 
off. In general, our Lutheran home- 
seekers received title to their land 
as early as the land office was able 
to dispose of the claims in their or- 
der. For this reason it did not take 
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so long for them to establish living 
conditions as best as they could, in- 
cluding school and church. Most of 
these Lutherans had come during 
the 80’s from the Ukraine and Ga- 


licia, settling first in the western part | 


of Kansas. But drouth and the 
financial crisis of the early 90’s forced 
them to seek new homes, and the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip was 
a welcome turn of history for them. 

For this small group of Lutherans 
to maintain their identity in the 
midst of other strong denominations 
for fifty years, deserves admiration 
and good wishes on the part of Lu- 
therans who are sheltered by strong 
Lutheran institutions and communi- 
ties. Among all Oklahoma churches 


only 1.7 per cent are Lutheran. To 
maintain their loyalty in the faith— 
particularly in rural districts—is 
therefore no minor accomplishment 
on the part of the children of the 
pioneers of 1893, left practically all 
to themselves to work out in this 
isolation a religious program of their 
own. 

That a revaluation of Lutheran- 
ism in the diaspora is desirable is 
emphasized by the fact that these 
congregations, in all their smallness, 
are not dying, but continue to sup- 
ply the city churches with members. 
The greatest portion of their mem- 
bership are the young and most pro- 
ductive age groups, determined to 
carry on in their fathers’ faith. 


PLAIN TALK FOR PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM 


Agencies Concerned with Synod's Benevolence 


Ask for Full Quota 


THE reports of the Secretary of 
Benevolence, the Rev. Paul C. 
Empie; the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Apportion- 
ment, the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield; 
and the Secretary of the Steward- 
ship Committee of the Ministerium, 
Mr. J. Milton Deck; are printed in 
that order in the Bulletin for 1943, 
and cover between nine and ten 
pages. It would pay any pastor or 
layman in any synod to read all 
three reports in full. 

The paragraph on Statistics in 
Secretary Empie’s report must be 
reproduced here in full: 

“We are all happy to note the con- 
tinued upward trend of our benevo- 
lent giving. Apportionment receipts 
in 1942 totaled $344,102, which is 
$23,479 above the 1941 receipts. 150 
congregations paid in full; 55 over- 
paid; and 119 increased 10 per cent 
or more. The percentage paid was 67 
per cent, compared to 62 per cent in 
1941, and 60 per cent in 1940. To the 
United Lutheran Church we paid 
$226,083 (or 58 per cent of our share 
of its work, compared to 51 per cent 
in 1941, and 49 per cent in 1940). 
Unapportioned benevolence contri- 
butions totaled $200,036. Receipts as 
of April. 1, 1943, showed an increase 
of more than 20 per cent over the 
same period last year! Maintaining 
such a rate will make possible the 
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By SECRETARY ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Rey. Paul C. Empie, 
Secretary of Benevolence in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


best benevolence record in our his- 
tory. 

We would call particular atten- 
tion to the following five points: 

1. Putting Flesh and Blood on the 
Skeleton of the Apportionment. 

2. Monthly Remittances as. Check- 
ups on Stewardship. 

3. Rethinking the Tithe. 

4, Regarding the Purpose of the 
Church. 

5. A Realistic Plan to Raise Our 
Budget. 


189 congregations remitted their 
benevolences monthly in 1942, to 
compare with 127 in 1940; 56 re- 
mitted quarterly; 73 annually; 253 at 
irregular intervals, chiefly the end of 
the year; and 30 did not remit at all! 


From Secretary Frankenfield’s re- 
port we learn: (1) that only nine 
parochial reports failed to reach him 
this year, to compare with 15 last 
year. (There are 507 pastors and 
599 congregations in the Minister- 
ium); (2) that 548 congregations re- 
ported 17,062 men and 389 women in 
the armed forces of our country; (3) 
that while there were increases in 
giving all along the line, a decrease 
of $360,606 is registered in the in- 
debtedness column. More concrete 
proof that when the leaven of stew- 
ardship is working increased benev- 
olence and decreased indebtedness 
go hand in hand! 


Secretary Deck on behalf of the 
Stewardship Committee issues a 
clarion call for: (1) a vastly greater 
educational work through purpose- 
ful “private instruction” in addition 
to all the Ministerium can do 
through study groups, schools, pul- 
pits and tracts; (2) further use of 
the ULPH Bulletin Service “which 
has proved so helpful in presenting 
the Causes of the Church”; (3) the 
use of Duplex Envelopes in the Sun- 
day schools; and (4) “a comprehen- 
sive program having for its object 
the raising of the apportionment 100 
per cent by or before the 200th an- 
niversary of the Ministerium in 1948 

. . such program to be undergirded 
and motivated by an intensive pro- 
gram of spiritual inspiration and 
education.” 

Points in the proposed set-up of 
this program, as explained by Sec- 
retary Deck, include: (1) operation 
along conference lines, with confer- 
ence committees in charge; (2) 
synod-wide visitation to discuss a 
“better stewardship” approach with 
pastors, church councilmen, and lay 
leaders; (3) an appeal to all congre- 
gations to exceed their previous ap- 
portionment records; and (4) con- 
stant contacts of congregations by 
stewardship committees who “should 
also render specific and concrete aid 
in promoting the Every Member 
Visitation which is still the soundest 
and best method by which to in- 
crease spiritual attainments and ca- 
pacities which bear greater fruits for 
the Kingdom of God.” 


A WRITER OF HYMNS 


Poor People of East London Claimed William Walsham How 


as “Our Bishop” 


Wri1am WatsHam How (1823- 
1897), the author of this noble hymn, 
was born in Shrewsbury, England, 
and was graduated from Oxford in 
1845. He was at one time Rector of 
Whittington, and later became 
Bishop of Bedford (East London). 
The Church of England may have 
had bishops of various types, but this 
one, it is thought, seemed different. 

As the Bishop of East London, he 
became known as the “Poor Man’s 
Bishop,” and also as the “People’s 
Bishop.” He may have looked a lit- 
_ tle odd in his clerical garb; for it is 

said that at first he was rather a 
curious sight, rigged out in his epis- 
copal dress, flat hat, apron and 
gaiters. Arrayed in this somewhat 
unusual outfit, he caused people on 
the street to inquire who he was. 
“That’s a Bishop,” they were told. 
But because of his kindly ministra- 
tion among the needy of East Lon- 
don the former designation was now 
turned into, “That is our bishop.” 
Probably, in the words of Goldsmith, 
those 

“. . who came to scoff 
remained to pray.” 


Bishop How, though he was a 
writer of prose and wrote numerous 
treatises on pastoral theology and 
commentaries on the Gospels, yet 
poetry makes up the larger part of 
his literary output. His hymns are 
the best known of his writings and 
his greatest and finest legacy to the 
Church. He was one of the leading 
contributors to church hymnals of 
his day. Few hymn writers have 
made more substantial contributions 
than he. 


FIFTY OR SIXTY HYMNS 


It is estimated that he wrote some 
fifty or sixty hymns, two-thirds of 
which are still in common use. That 
so many of his hymns have sung 
themselves into the hearts of people 
may be due to the fact that he com- 
bines pure rhythm with great direct- 
ness and simplicity, for he goes 
straight to the heart of his theme, 
and all without imagery and met- 
rical niceties. He seems to arrest at- 
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By ELMER S. GERHARD, Philadelphia 


tention more through a comprehen- 
sive grasp of his subject and through 
the light thrown upon it and the 
warmth infused into facts and de- 
tails, usually shunned by poets, than 
through glowing imagery and im- 
passioned rhetoric. 

It may have been because of these 
qualities, just mentioned, that he 
was asked to write the hymn to be 
sung throughout Britain on the six- 
teenth anniversary of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. Bishop How was 
then only thirty-one years old. This 
distinction would indicate the es- 
teem in which he was held. It seems 
rather strange that this public func- 
tion did not devolve upon Lord Ten- 
nyson, the poet laureate. It was ex- 
pected that the poet laureate would 
furnish an ode annually for the sov- 
ereign’s birthday and to celebrate in 
verse great national events. Some of 
the functions of this office have, of 
course, during late years become 
obsolete. Bishop How’s hymn begins 


“O King of Kings, whose reign of old,” 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, noted English 
composer and conductor, composed 
the tune. The hymn, for obvious rea- 
sons, is not found in hymnals. An- 
other of his greatly favored hymns is 


“For all the saints who from their 
labors rest.” 


MOST POPULAR OF ALL 


This hymn was sung at the 
funeral of Phillips Brooks, in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, 1893. But noted 
and favored as many of his hymns 
are, they are in the main over- 
shadowed by his grand and noble 
hymn, 

“O Jesus, Thou art standing 
Outside the fast-closed door.” 


_If Bishop How had written noth- 
ing else, this hymn alone would have 
made his name immortal. 

The incipient idea of this hymn, 
like that of many another, was a 
matter of accident. It so happened 
that Jean Ingelow (1820-1897), an 
English novelist and poetess, in an 
English fishing village, Bhston, Lin- 
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The Light of the World—Holman Hunt 


“O Jesus, Thou art standing 

Outside the fast-closed door, 

In lowly patience waiting 
To pass the threshold o’er: 

Shame on us, Christian brethren, 
His Name and sign who bear, 

Oh shame, thrice shame upon us ~ 
To keep Him standing there! ‘ 


“O Jesus, Thou art knocking; 
And lo! that hand is scarred, 
And thorns Thy brow encircle, 
And tears Thy face have marred. ~ 
O love that passeth knowledge, ; 
So patiently to wait! . 
O sin that hath no equal, 
So fast to bar the gate! 


“O Jesus, Thou art pleading 
In accents meek and low, 
‘I died for you, My children, 
And will you treat Me so?’ 
O Lord, with shame and sorrow 
We open now the door: 
Dear Saviour, enter, enter, 
And leave us nevermore.” 


colnshire, England, wrote a sermon- — 
poem entitled, “Brothers, And a Ser- — 
mon.” This poem chanced to fall ~ 
into the hands of Bishop How. So 
forcibly was he impressed with its _ 
pathos that he scribbled on an old | 


ay 


stanza beginning with the familiar 
lines. He then wrote out the whole 
hymn, never altered or revised since. 


The passage in Jean Ingelow’s 


poem which evidently arrested 
Bishop How’s attention and aroused 
his thought and emotion is the sig- 
nificant passage, surely significant 
enough in this instance, in Rev. 
3: 20, “Behold, I stand at the door, 
and knock; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him.” In the “sermon” part of 
her poem Jean Ingelow repeats these 
words in toto four times. It was this 
- apt quotation reinforced by repeti- 
tion that fired Bishop How with holy 
zeal to write the hymn. 


FROM ANOTHER TEXT 


It is a most remarkable coin- 
cidence that shortly before this 
hymn was written, William Holman 
Hunt (1827-1910), an English artist 
of note, should paint and exhibit in 
1857 his finest work: “The Light of 
the World.” He represents in pic- 
ture form the very same idea, or 
theme, that Bishop How worked out 
in his hymn in 1867. But Holman 
Hunt—and there is good authority 
for this statement—based his theme 
on a passage in the Song of Solomon 


“. . it is the voice of my beloved that 

knocketh, , 
saying, open to me, my sister, my 

beloved... .” 

There is no proof that the one 
work provoked the other; each artist 
developed his theme independently 
of the other and according to his 
own conception. Each man tried to 
“brighten the corner where he was.” 

Holman Hunt belonged to a school 
of artists who aimed at a closer 
study of nature so as to paint things 
as they probably did look and hap- 
pen and not how they may have 
looked and happened gracefully and 
sublimely according to rule and 
dogma. To carry out these principles 
of art as he conceived them, he spent 
six years in Syria, Palestine and 
Jerusalem to study figures and land- 
scape for his two great religious 
‘paintings: the one already men- 
tioned and “Finding Christ in the 
Temple.” 

Hunt was a great exponent of 
Christianity, and devoted himself 
principally to religious subjects. His 

' work is full of religious feeling and 
is characterized by absolute fidelity 
to nature, One can observe by study- 
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ing the picture the beautiful detail 
in the leaves and vines and in the 
designs in the robe hanging over 
Christ’s shoulder, and how He, with 
the thorns on His brow and with 
bowed head, knocks at the door, the 
latch of which is not on the outside. 
Vines have grown over the door, 
evidently it has not been opened for 
a long time. In His hand is a lantern, 
the rays of which fall upon some 
fruit which has dropped ungathered; 
and behind Him is the light of the 
rising moon. 

What a sermon both the hymn and 
the picture preach. And how ad- 
mirably the two artistic productions 
complement each other. Jean Inge- 
low and her poetry have long since 
been measurably forgotten. But it 
did its part by inspiring at least one 
saintly character to pour out his soul 


in a hymn which the Christian 
world will not willingly let die. 

The hymn virtually consists of 
three double stanzas which follow in 
close logical order. 

The Episcopalians prize it so 
highly that they devote three pages 
to it in their hymnal, and adapt it to 
three tunes, the finest of which is St. 
Edith, to which it is invariably sung. 
This hymn is virtually found in 
every worthy collection. 

Besides the few favorites already 
mentioned he wrote among others 
still in common use: “We Give Thee 
but Thine Own” (1858); “Lord 
Jesus, When We Stand Afar’ 
(1854); “O Word of God Incarnate” 
(1867) ; “Jesus! Name of Wondrous 
Love!” (1854). The Common Serv- 
ice Book with Hymnal contains ten 
of Bishop How’s hymns. 


Victory’s Absolute Necessity 


PAUL V. McNUTT, Chairman of the War Manpower | 
Commission, Champions "Belief in a Living God" 


In the midst of the material havoc 
of total war, mankind, without re- 
ligious faith, would have little to 
sustain him. 

Total war means the destruction 
of everything material. It means 
ruined cities, factories in ashes, mil- 
lions and millions of homes—great 
and small—reduced to rubble. Faith, 
religious faith, alone is beyond its 
reach. 

Some men call that faith hope; 
but, by whatever name it is known, 
its inspiration is the same—man’s 
unshaken belief in God. It is only 
when he loses that belief that faith 
forsakes him, and then only can he 
be totally destroyed. 

In their worship of the material 
our enemies forgot—or rather 
scorned—that intangible which they 
could not understand. It was coldly 
logical to them . . . as logical as two 
and two making four . . . that the 
better equipped, the better trained 
army should win. It was completely 
inconceivable to Hitler, to Mussolini, 
that the puny democracies could 
stand up to that army. It was en- 
tirely a matter of so many planes 
against so few, so many guns, so 
many tanks, so many ships and sub- 


[A release from the International Council of 
Religious Education.] 


marines. They had calculated, in 
material values, every advantage on 
their side down to the last round of 
ammunition. Victory seemed ines- 
capable. 

Long before, of course, they had 
cut God out of their calculations. He 
wasn’t included among the planes, 
the tanks, the submarines. 

Some place, perhaps, the onetime 
Italian dictator, Benito Mussolini, is 
going over those sums in his head 
. .. trying to figure out to his own 
satisfaction why his calculations 
were wrong ... why so many planes, 
tanks, guns, etc., failed to spell vic- 
tory. His co-partner in iniquity, 
Hitler, may not as yet have put the 
question in words even to himself. 
His time for puzzled calculating, 
however, is coming. The “begin- 
ning of the end” is in sight. 

It is timely, now, with the cer- 
tainty of vietory growing clearer 
with each passing day, to remember 
in all humility, the faith and hope 
that sustained us in those dark early 
days. In the past eighteen months 
we have accomplished the impos- 
sible. Our faith and hope, based on 
our unshakable belief in a living 
God, have worked the miracle the 
nations who left Him out of their 
calculations will never understand. 


VI 


Gracious is Jehovah, and right- 
eous; yea, our God is merciful. 


Psalm 116: 5 


THE ancient Assyrians perpetrated 
the most inhuman acts of brutality. 
Piercing their captives’ eyes, tearing 
out their tongues, flaying them alive, 
were among their fiendish methods 
of punishment. After the remnant 
of their victims were forced into 
slavery the captors celebrated with 
elaborate religious ceremonies. They 
erected magnificent temples in honor 
of their false gods to whom they 
ascribed praise for aiding in their 
conquests. The Israelites, too, prayed 
to their God for help in battle, but 
they acknowledged Jehovah to be 
the One supremely gracious, right- 
eous, and merciful. His true follow- 
ers in every age are exhorted to re- 
frain from acts of brutality, and to 
build their lives according to the 
divine pattern, in brotherhood and 
humanity. 
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Ye shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward the un- 
thankful and evil. Luke 6: 35 


Tue International Food Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs and other such 
contemplated gatherings indicate the 
spirit of good will and the desire to 
unite in relieving distress and bring- 
ing happiness in larger measure to 
the problems of all nations. In con- 
trast with the stern determination to 
curb aggression, a kindly attitude is 
manifest in post-war planning. The 
charitable spirit and international 
co-operation will doubtless meet 
with many rebuffs and stubborn op- 
position from various quarters; but 
it is heartening to note the high rec- 
ognition-accorded the Christian 
teaching and way. 


+ + + 


This poor man cried, and Jeho- 
vah heard him, and saved him out 


ot all his troubles. Psalm 34:6 


Wuen David was hiding in the 
cave of Adullam from the jealous 
wrath of King Saul, “every one that 
was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him; and he became captain 
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over them: and there were with him 
about four hundred men” (I Sam. 
22: 2). “This poor man,” David, re- 
ferred to himself as well as to every 
man like himself who was outlawed 
and hounded, when he said he 
“cried” unto Jehovah. This Friend 
of the friendless Who “heard him 
and saved him out of all his trou- 
bles” is the unfailing One Who ever 
hearkens to the cries of the needy. 


+ + + 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind. Luke 10: 27 


Wuen Moses delivered the Ten 
Commandments he urged obedience 
to them on the grounds of the love 
which Jehovah had shown in de- 
livering His people from bondage 
and in guiding and caring for them 
day by day. In Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism the explanation of each com- 
mandment begins with the words: 
“We should so fear and love God—.” 
Love is the essence of the Christian 
religion. “God is love.” All law may 
be boiled into one simple sentence, 
“Thou shalt love.” 


+ + + 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Leviticus 19: 18 


_ To be Godlike one must be love- 
filled. Love’s light casts out the 
darkness, and its fire consumes the 
progeny of hate and kindred minions 
of evil. To “go with God” is to carry 
the love of His saving presence. To 
minister to human need is part of 
His program, As Charles Dickens 
said, “No one is useless in the world 
who lightens the burden of it for 
anyone else,” The upward reaching 
of the soul toward God must have its 
corollary in its outreaching toward 
man in love’s expression. And the 
measure of its true nature and force- 
fulness is according to its Christlike- 
ness in unselfishness and sacrificial 
service. 
a 
And who is my neighbor P 
Luke 10: 29 


A common atmosphere encircles 
all nations and has no certain mark- 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


ings for their boundaries and no 
dead-ends to their sky-ways. As at. 
earth’s center all boundaries meet 
and..all nations are literally neigh- 
bors, so in circumferal reaches the 
ether waves bring all peoples to-— 
gether in mutual contacts. Swift 
commerce and travel, wireless com- 
munication, and all other inter- 
changes, material and spiritual, bring 
the nations together. This does not 


‘mean that nationalism shall be 


merged into internationalism, but 
only that each entity feels its de- 
pendence upon the others and all co- 
operate wisely and sympathetically 
for the common good. 


+ + + 


But a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he was; and 
when he saw him, he was moved 
with compassion. Luke 10: 33 


THE priest and the Levite in their 
bigotry and selfishness “passed by 
on the other side” of the road near 
which lay the helpless victim of rob- 
bery and cruelty. Not so the Samar- 
itan. Although a half-breed, despised 
racially and religiously, he had a 
heart of pure gold. “He was moved 
with compassion, and came to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine; and he set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him.” ’Tis 
such a one who proves the truth that 
“the friend in need is a friend in- 
deed.” Not racial backgrounds nor 
religious dogmas but compassionate | 
love and kind deeds make the true 
neighbor and win the approbation of 
the symathizing Jesus. 


PRAYER 

AumicHuty Gop, Who dost lool 
down in fatherly love upon all who 
suffer: We beseech Thee to hear our 
humble prayers for the wounded 
and sick; give to each of them Thy 
help, in spirit and in body, accord- 
ing to his need; sanctify him, cheer 
him, and if it be Thy will, restore 
him; and in Thy redeeming love 
have mercy on the fallen. We ask 
it through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord. Amen. 8 
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WHY PROTESTANT MISSIONS: IN 


LATIN AMERICA—II 


By JOHN A. MACKAY, President, Princeton Theological Seminary 


Protestant Christianity has made a 
large contribution to Latin Amer- 
ican welfare. Protestant schools 
around the continent have been at- 
tended, and continue to be attended, 
by the sons and daughters of out- 
standing citizens in those lands, 
many of them high officials in gov- 
ernment circles. In days when many 
American diplomats, business men 
and tourists, were not a particular 
credit to their native country, and 
did much by their conduct to de- 
mean it in the eyes of Latin Amer- 
icans, the good name of the United 
States was being upheld by young 
men and women from this country 
who had gone to teach in mission 
schools in Latin American lands. 
Those young people identified them- 
selves closely with their new en- 
vironment, and in their devoted lives 
the people saw and loved the coun- 
try from which they had come. 

Some Protestant schools were 
founded for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Take those amazing schools 
founded by William Morris, an An- 
glican clergyman, in Buenos Aires. 
At the time of Morris’ death one 
hundred thousand Argentine boys 
and girls had been educated in the 
schools that he founded and which 
he supported by contributions do- 
nated by business men in the city of 
Buenos Aires. The spirit of those 
schools was permeated by the Chris- 
tian religion. William Morris was 
adored in the great Argentine me- 
tropolis as a modern saint. When he 
died the two great newspapers of 
that city, the world’s greatest for the 
excellence of their foreign news 
services, said that Argentina’s most 
loved man had passed away. The 
Morris schools now belong to the 
Argentine Government, as was the 
desire of their founder. Now he and 
they have become part forever of the 


spiritual tradition of Argentina. 


In many another Latin American 
country also men and women, proud 
to bear the name of missionary, lived 
such Christlike lives that today they 


_ belong to the spiritual heritage of 


the lands to which, as educators, 
evangelists, philanthropists, doctors, 
nurses, or agriculturalists, they gave 
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their lives. Should this statement be 
challenged, it will be a happy priv- 
ilege to supply the concrete facts re- 
garding the public appreciation of 
communities and governments for 
the services rendered by Protestant 
missionaries. 
IVE 

The Latin American people, 
through representative spokesmen, 
are interested in Protestant Chris- 
tianity having a place in their na- 
tional life and thought. Why? Be- 
cause they know that Protestantism 
stands for freedom, and each Latin 
American country has had its own 
struggle with sinister forces that 
have tried to enslave its spirit. The 
vast majority of educated people in 
those lands desire that all expres- 
sions of religion and culture should 
freely enter into national territory in 
order that they and their fellow cit- 
izens may be free to choose what 
they consider best for the formation 
of their own culture. They bitterly 
resent the suggestion that any one 
religious group should have a mo- 
nopoly in the realm of the spirit. It 
can be taken for granted that the 
Latin American people and all gov- 
ernments, except dictatorships sup- 
ported by reactionary forces, will 
never consent to have their national 
thought and life moulded by a single 
religious communion. It is safe to 
say, further, that any government 
that attempted to put a ban upon the 
free entrance of culture and religion 
from outside the national territory 
could not long endure the pressure 
of popular opinion. For the Latin 
American people are not prepared to 
allow themselves to become the ex- 
clusive shrine or mission field, the 
sequestered laboratory or workshop, 
of any single religious or cultural 
group. The glorious universalism, 
let us say, ecumenicity, of the Latin 
American spirit, will see to that. 


V. 
- But should all Protestant mission- 
aries from this country come home 
tomorrow, great national Protestant 
churches would still remain. Any 
dispassionate and thoughtful ob- 
server who studies the Protestant 


movement in Mexito, Guatemala, 
Brazil, Uruguay or Argentina, to 
mention only five countries, would 
be impressed with its growth and 
vitality. There you have independent 
Protestant churches. What a strik- 
ing testimony to the vitality of Prot- 
estantism in Mexico and to the type 
of personality the movement is pro- 
ducing, is the fact that Dr. Moisés 
Saenz, the Mexican ambassador to 
Peru who died a little over a year 
ago, was a Protestant Christian, the 
son of a Presbyterian father! A 
graduate of a Protestant mission 
school in Mexico and subsequently 
of Washington and Jefferson College 
and Columbia University, Saenz be- 
came in the course of time Assistant 
Secretary of Education in Mexico. 
By his sympathetic research into the 
Indian problem, he made _ himself 
Mexico’s greatest authority on In- 
dian education. His monographs 
upon the Indian problem in Ecuador 
and Peru are classics. And what 
shall we say of Brazil? There the 
progress of Protestant Christianity 
has been simply phenomenal. As in 
China, Protestant influence in Brazil 
is far out of proportion to the mem- 
bership of the Protestant churches. 

Protestant Christians in Latin 
American lands are patrotic citizens. 
They have their place and status in 
the life of their several countries. 
They desire to have close relations 
with fellow Christians in the United 
States and throughout the world. 
They believe in the ecumenical 
movement. Who dares suggest that 
Protestant Christianity in the United 
States should be prohibited from ex- 
pressing solidarity with Protestant 
groups throughout the Latin Amer- 
ican world? Who will say that the 
solidarity of Protestant churches 
from Hudson Bay to the Magellan 
Straits will not be a potent factor 
in binding the Americas together? 
The closer relations become _ be- 
tween Protestant Christians to the 
north and south of the Rio Grande, 
the better will be the understanding 
between the Americas. 

Finally, let this be said. Represent- 
ative Protestant Christians in Latin 
American countries do not take up 
their time attacking Roman Cath- 
olics or the representatives of other 
faiths. They devote themselves to 
constructive tasks. It is perfectly 
true that many strange sects are rep- 
resented in Latin America as they 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Aeros the Vesk 


We depart from our usual policy 
in selecting subjects for this depart- 
ment of THE LUTHERAN: we express 
our conviction that the people of the 
United States should respond to the 
full extent of their resources to the 
success of the fifteen billion war- 
bond appeal. We think the objec- 
tives of the loan are such as justify 
the support of citizens who are mem- 
bers of congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church. In specifying the 
U. L. C. A. we limit ourselves to the 
constituency related to THe Lwv- 
THERAN: no doubt editors of the jour- 
nals of other denominations feel 
similar responsibilities, 

First, we think of the members of 
our congregations who are’ absent 
from home and will be engaged in 
the prosecution of the war until vic- 
tory is won. We personally indulge 
in an optimistic hope that the period 
of conflict draws toward its close. 
But near or remote, the return of 
ten per cent of our members awaits 
the cessation of battle and the res- 
toration of a peace regime. Our 
country has called our fellow be- 
lievers into danger, hardships, and 
perhaps to the supreme sacrifice 
which a citizen can make for his 
country. We are all under the cir- 
cumstances in civilian partnership 
with them: one of our duties is to 
make fifteen billion more dollars 
available for the objectives of the 
war. 


An Unchristian Philosophy 

It is no part of the responsibility 
of the church press to indicate: the 
“financial” attractiveness of war 
bonds. The secular press and radio 
are presenting the economic advan- 
tages of investing in “America first.” 
Nor is it germane to our spiritual re- 
lations to enter into the discussion 
of responsibilities for the advent and 
prosecution of this worst of wars. 
We do venture to present for con- 
sideration what in our opinion the 
Christians of every country are 
bound to think of, namely, the basic 
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ideology which the Axis powers 
have elected to champion by force. 
It is frankly an anti-Christian way 
of life which Christians are obli- 
gated to oppose. 

Perhaps the notion of Racial Su- 
periority directly or indirectly in- 
cludes all that we have in mind. 
Soon after National Socialism and 
Mr. Hitler reached their political 
triumph in Germany, we began to 
hear of a superior race, a philosophy 
of blood and soil which was first of- 
fered in defense of aggressive anti- 
Semitism, but which implied the 
right of Nordics; that is, one group 
of Nordics, to rule the world. 


Japan's Militarists 

Paralleling the European develop- 
ment and practically in partnership 
with it has been the attempt of a 
class in Japan to spread a military 
dictatorship. Here there has been 
for a century or more sharing of the 
western mastery of natural re- 
sources ‘and here Christian mission- 
aries have brought at least the hu- 
manitarianism of their Master to 
dilute with mercy the cruelties of 
caste and the paralysis of supersti- 
tions. A warrior clan has the as- 
cendency and is deliberately em- 
barked on a career of conquest 
which would, if successful, bring 
about a worse type of enslavement 
than ever before existed. 

It can be doubted that the world 
is now ready for such a social order 
as is defined in Six Pillars of a Just 
Peace. It can even occur that this 
will not be the last war. But cer- 
tainly Christian men and women are 
justified in going to the limit of their 
resources to keep the ideology of 
supermen from winning now. May- 
be another generation will need to 
defend the gains which will be ac- 
complished in this and former 
periods of time. But God forbid 
that they should be robbed by our 
generation of the fruits of victory 
over a false way of life in which ma- 
terial efficiency outranks happiness. 


_in all Europe for that matter, is com- — 


MORE ABOUT DENMARK 


THE statement which was made in 
last week’s issue of THe LuTHERAN, 
“Denmark became Lutheran in 
1536,” is brief and historically ac-— 
curate, but entirely lacking in de-— 
tails. Since the circumstances are 
significant which led this portion of © 
Europe to sever its organic attach-— 
ment to the Papacy, we suggest to 
our readers that they seek the infor- 
mation which a church history or a_ 
cyclopedia will contain. The prin- 
ciples then given consideration are 
of the same family as those now of- | 
fered for study when earnest | 
thought is asked for “the principles — 
of a just and permanent peace,” for — 
agreement on international relations, 
and for the correct placement of in-— 
fluences applied by the Christian 4 
Church. 

Perhaps a comment on the method 
of missioning that was outwardly 
successful when Denmark “was — 
Christianized” is germane. It must 
be said that every possible credit is © 
due the missionaries of Rome whose 
fearlessness of pagan attacks and 
loyalty to their ecclesiastical author- 
ities strengthened their champion- 
ship of the church. But the entangle- 
ments with emperors and the un- 
ceasing conflicts among leaders of 
the church and of the state made the 
popular conception of The Way 
taught by the Gospels very imper- 
fect. A clue to this fact is seen when — 
one notes that the course of the 
Christian religion in Denmark, and 


plicated by the secular triumphs of Z 
two emperors—Charlemagne (742 | 
to 814) and Charles V (1500 to 
1558). 


Costly for People 

The policies pursued by the first of 
these permitted a form of ecclesias- — 
tical development that encouraged — 
the concentration of property in the © 
hands of bishops and nobles. At the ~ 
threshold of the Reformation period, — 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica records: 
“The Danish church with its seven — 
bishops and more than seventy mon- — 
asteries was immensely rich.” In the | 


oe 
a 


eS Oe ie 


Christian III emerged victor in 1534. — 
It was under this Protestant — 
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_ regime that the present more equi- 

table government of Denmark 
emerged. One feature thereof is an 
educational system which culminates 
in high schools which came into ex- 
istence under the influence of Bishop 
Grundtvig. In A. R. Wentz’s story 
of Lutheran Churches of the World, 
issued in 1929 as the book of the sec- 
ond Lutheran World Convention, it 
is said: “Fifty-nine high schools, in 
tendency decidedly churchly, for- 
merly directly under the influence 
of Grundtvig, as well as twenty-two 
agricultural schools, also partly un- 
der church influence, provide for the 
proper education and training of the 
youth. The high schools have been 
of inestimable value to the personal, 
religious and national development 
of the nation’s youth, especially in 
the country districts.” 

The Danish Lutheran Church is 
also of first rank in its ministry of 
mercy. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Theodore Jorgensen, various institu- 
tions devoted to the care of old peo- 
ple were united under the super- 
vision of a society to which Dr. 
Jorgensen devoted his efforts. The 
result has been attentiveness to hu- 
man needs unsurpassed and rarely 
equaled. 

From the point of view of govern- 
ment, Denmark is sometimes de- 
scribed as the most thoroughly and 
equitably socialized amongst the na- 
tions of Europe. Its population con- 
sists largely of farmers, whose small 
areas are devoted to the production 
of milk, butter, eggs, and cheese. 
Strongly organized for co-operation, 
they have been able, despite the 
dense population of the country, to 
be ‘‘well-to-do” as the product of 
their labors. The independence 
which they have enjoyed in self-sup- 
port and in the development of their 
country as they wished it to be, is a 
habit long practised and well be- 
loved. 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 


An Associated Press despatch un- 
der date of September 6 can mean a 
great deal for the return of Christian 
worship in Russia. The report reads 
in part: 

Moscow, Sept. 6—(AP)—The Soviet 
State, which has been separated from 
the Church for the twenty-five years 
since the revolution, has advanced rec- 
onciliation with the old Greek Ortho- 
dox institution by approving its call 
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for a congress to elect a patriarch and 
organize a holy synod. 

The move was announced in an of- 
ficial statement after a meeting of 
Premier Stalin, Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov and the three 
metropolitans or bishops of Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev at the Kremlin. 


It is further stated that this con- 
gress will be the first assembly of 
the representatives of the Russian 
Church since 1925. Premier Stalin 
is described as “sympathetic toward 
the congress,” although the permis- 
sion does not signify a change in the 
Soviet constitution. It could mean 
an alteration of the policy of the 
Communist party and a withdrawal 
of support of the Society of the God- 
less. On the other hand, it can be 
little more than a political gesture, 
aimed to have bargaining value in 
future peace negotiations. 

In the Statesman’s Yearbook 
(1939)' one reads that “the Soviet 
government disestablished the 
church in 1918 and appropriated cer- 
tain categories of its property.” In 
1929 the church was separated from 
the state and the school from the 
church. Freedom both of religious 
worship and of anti-religious prop- 
aganda was guaranteed. The activ- 
ities of the Society for the Godless 
were nothing less than blasphemous. 

The Russian State Church de- 
veloped out of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, the Greek Church (Eastern 
Orthodox) being the converting in- 
fluence. Its opening date is during 
the reign of Vladimir the Great 
(A. D. 980 to 1015). We quote from 
a modern history, “St. Vladimir, the 
Clovis of Russia, a heathen at heart 
and a great soldier, examined the 
various religious possibilities open to 
his people and chose above all others 
the Christianity of the Orthodox 
Church as most beautiful and most 
suitable.” He “rejected the claims 
of Rome,” as also those of Islam 
(Mohammedanism) and Judaism. 

Chief among the differences be- 
tween the Confessions of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox and the Roman Cath- 
olic systems of doctrine is the inser- 
tion in the Nicene Creed of the 
phrase, “and the Son,” in the sen- 
tence in the Third Article—who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the 
Son. The Eastern Church has never 
accepted this. Also in the Russian 
Church there is retention of the 
patriarchates and rejection of the 
claim of the Pope to primacy. The 


“lower priests’ may marry. The 
rules in Russia governing worship, 
among them fasting, are more severe 
in the letter. But the church prior 
to 1917 became terribly corrupt. 

In 1929, among Russian dissenters, 
Roman Catholics were most nu- 
merous in the former Polish prov- 
inces, Lutherans in the Baltic, and 
Mohammedans in southern and 
southeastern Russia. 

The coincidence of the Pope’s 
“prayers for peace” and Stalin’s pub- 
lication of consent to holding the 
church conference excited interest 
among churchmen and columnists. 
It could be interpreted as mildly co- 
operative, or it could be a move to- 
favor restoration of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, thus voiding the 
claim that the inhabitants of the 
U.S. S. R. are pagan and therefore 
subjects for the sending of mission- 
aries. The Papacy is said to have 
priests and religious ready to enter 
Russia if permission can be gotten. 

It is still an open guess what. 


Zeal Annually “Refueled’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


of omission that can be named. The 
sins that damn congregational pro- 
grams are not sins of commission, 
but sins of omission. And there is 
no more futile sin of omission than 
sidestepping the frank facing of the 
financial needs of the congregation, 
the local synod, and the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

When the pastor and the church 
council really co-operate in putting 
—and keeping—those needs before 
their congregation, the majority of 
the membership responds favorably. 
And doesn’t Grace Church respond 
favorably! The official Every Mem- 
ber Visitation statement printed in 
Grace Herald for April 1943, monthly 
bulletin sponsored by the congrega- 
tional Brotherhood, gave these fig- 
ures: 

Members on church roll, 752. 
Members who returned pledge cards, 
736. Members who pledged for cur- 
rent expenses, 721. Members who 
pledged for benevolences, 680. Cur- 
rent expense budget pledged, 62 per 
cent. Benevolence budget pledged, 
123 per cent. 

Can any pastor or layman doubt 


‘the spiritual and financial value of 


the Every Member Visitation after 
reading this experience? 
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“LES S$ ON’ 


THEIR LEADER’S LAST WORDS 


Moses in Deuteronomy Reminds Israel of God's Promises 
Deuteronomy 11: 13-25. The Sunday School Lesson for September 26 


One feels deeply the limitations of time in an undertaking like that in 
which adult Sunday school scholars have been engaged since July 4 during 
the periods available for instruction from the Scriptures. It was proposed 
to indicate “the hand of God in the making of a nation: era of Moses.” The 
assignment permitted the selection of twelve portions of God’s Word, the 


majority of them from the second of 
the “five books of Moses,” namely, 
Exodus. The first, the Book of Genesis, 
supplied the texts for 1948’s first quar- 
ter. The Books of Leviticus and Num- 
bers both were drawn upon. 

It is the fifth, the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, that supplies the finale to the 
story of this great leader’s life: the 
tribute given him by the analyst of 
his time, in the history of the people 
he led out of slavery, should be read. 
It is within the compass of the dozen 
verses that are the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy. 

But the eleventh chapter, which pro- 
vides the Scripture text for September 
26, is the record of the words which a 
farsighted, responsible leader desired 
to make into a permanent tradition, to 
be taught the generations that would 
inherit the destiny of Israel until the 
mission for which they had been chosen 
had been accomplished. 


From God by Moses 

The record of what Moses said as his 
farewell address to the people begins 
with the first chapter of this Book of 
Deuteronomy. There it is declared: 
“These be the words which Moses 
spake unto all Israel on this side Jor- 
dan in the wilderness.” It is stated that 
he thus introduced a resume of their 
history since the first day of the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year 
after their departure from the Red Sea. 
One pictures Moses, who was now in 
the one hundred twentieth year of his 
life, as an old but vigorous man who 
had earned and was receiving that 
peculiar type of veneration which peo- 
ple give to their seniors in whom they 
have the utmost confidence. In the case 
of Moses, the reverence that would 
naturally accrue to him by virtue of 
his successful leadership of the people 
through the terrors and troubles of 
their long trek through the wilderness 
was complemented by the evidences of 


God’s communications directly to him. ° 


It will be remembered that when Moses 
came down from the mount, the im- 
pressions made upon him by his com- 
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munion with Jehovah had left a glow 
upon his countenance which led to the 
request that he should veil his face. It 
could: not be otherwise than that he 
bore from the time of Sinai on the 
marks of his selection by Jehovah to 
be the leader and lawgiver of Israel 
until the Messiah should come and re- 
lieve them from their obligations. 


Promises of Reward 


It is proper to notice that when 
Moses was leading up to the exhorta- 
tions toward fidelity to Jehovah which 
he desired his people to remember, he 
began by telling them that the land 
into which they were about to enter 
was one in which the resources for 
their support were adequate and as- 
sured. “For the land, whither thou 
goest in to possess it, is not as the land 
of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs: But the land, whither ye go 
to possess it, is a land of hills and val- 
leys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven: A land which the Lord thy 
God careth for: the eyes of the Lord 
thy God are always upon it, from the 
beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.” 

It has been said that after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Palestine, 
both the land and its inhabitants have 
been impoverished. It is not now suf- 
ficiently productive to support a pop- 
ulation such as lived among its hills 
and valleys during the period in which 
the Hebrews were faithful to the con- 
ditions which they had accepted when 
they took possession of the country. It 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 20-26 
M. God’s Promise to Israel. Deuteronomy 11: 


oes Gate Warning to Israel. Deuteronomy 8: 


W. Israel’s Mighty Deliverance. Psalm 114: 1-8. 
Th. The Lord Our Keeper. Psalm 121: 1-8. 
F. God’s Hand in Israel’s History. Psalm 105: 


1-15. 
Sat. ies epee Heirs of Abraham. Romans 


: 1-16. 
Ss: Ralwation to All Who Believe. Romans 10: 


Ky Nathan FZ Melhorn 


has even been said that modern photo- 
graphs show that the people who now 
live in Palestine, and especially in 
Jerusalem, are in many ways decadent 
—not worthy to be representative of 
those who emerged from the journey 
in the wilderness. 


Precautions to Be Observed 


When, however, Moses had told the 
people of the abundant productiveness 
of the country of which they were to 
take possession, he bade them remem-= 
ber that they must continue faithful to 
Him Who had brought them to the 
threshold of the land. 
yourselves,” he warned them, “that 
your heart be not deceived, and ye turn 
aside, and serve other gods, and wor- 
ship them; and then the Lord’s wrath 
be kindled against you.” 

Here again the factor of religion is 


given not only prominence, but pre- | 


eminence. A religion which does not 
receive satisfactory expression but 
mere outward observance is a curse. 
That subtle idolatry, which practises 
the outward signs of loyalty to God, 
but gives priority to wealth or to am- 
bition or even to the desire to obtain 
vengeance, becomes the barrier to en- 
joyment of the favor of God. It brings 
punishments rather than blessings. 

The need of this warning was again 
and again demonstrated in the history 
of Israel. When Joshua took up the 
work from which the death of Moses 
released the great lawgiver, he deemed 
it necessary to gather the people into 
an assemblage and call upon them once 
more to pledge themselves to the ex- 
clusive recognition of Jehovah. Later 
on, when Jesus came and warned the 
Jews that they were in bondage, and 
the Jews indignantly replied, “We have 
Abraham to our father and have never 
been in bondage to any man,” he re- 
plied that their inheritance could not 
be claimed on the ground that they had 
the lineage and the external rites which 
had been instituted by their fathers. 
They no longer had the law of God 
written upon their hearts. 

This basic part of the exhortation of 
the great lawgiver is contained in three 
verses of this eleventh chapter. The 
people are warned to lay up the words 
of Moses in their hearts, to teach them 
to their children, and to make them the 


laws of their communities to the extent _ 
that they should write them upon the — 
doorposts of their houses and upon — 


their gates. 


The Lutheran a 


“Take heed to 
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Luther League Day—Philiopians 3:10-16 


“Tue Luther League has broken 
down provincial barriers among lan- 
guage groups; laid the foundations in 
understanding and friendship for the 
United Lutheran Church; trained Lu- 
theran youth in parliamentary proce- 
dure and church leadership; given Lu- 
theran youth a vision of the whole 
church and developed loyalty to the 
church; directed the thought of the 
Lutheran youth to vocational and avo- 
cational service in the church; and or- 
ganized Lutheran youth to meet parish, 
community, and world needs. The 
League has demonstrated the latent 
power of the youth of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America by its mis- 
sionary objectives in India, South 
America, Puerto Rico, Japan, China, 
and Africa; built and promoted a de- 
partmentalized program of education 
and training for the age groups in the 
local congregations; prepared and pro- 
moted a specialized literature for youth 
and workers with youth.” 

This is the testimony of Secretary 
Harry Hodges, now of the Pension 

- Board, but for ten years general sec- 
retary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. His years of service covered the 
difficult transition period when the Lu- 
ther League was becoming the official 
young people’s movement of the U. L. 
C. A. It played its large and important 
part in preparing the way for the 
merger in 1918. Indeed the testimony of 
all the leaders’ in accomplishing the 
merger gave full credit to the Luther 
League for bringing the young folks of 


the three former general bodies to-* 


gether in conventions, rallies, and in 
programs of action. They learned to 
know and trust each other in the Lu- 
ther League. They discovered that 
there were no real reasons why they 
should not be one. When they grew to 
maturity, they could make their in- 
fluence count in every move toward 
union. Without the Luther League it 


- is difficult to see how there could have 


been a United Lutheran Church. 


"To Be Seen, Not Heard" 


When the Luther League movement 
was born, the young folks of the Prot- 
estant churches were just discovering 
themselves. They had been pretty 
much dominated by their elders. They 
_ were treated like children and usually 
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were expected to be seen and not heard. 
In the year 1876, six years before the 
Christian Endeavor movement began, 
one of our own pastors had discovered 
the youth of his church and organized 
them for inspiration and service. It was 
J. M. Reimensnyder, D.D., then pastor 
at Lewistown, Pa. Later he moved to 
Milton, Pa., from where he was re- 
cently called to his eternal reward after 
a long and successful pastorate. His 
first youth movement was keyed to 
evangelism, and at one service seventy- 
five young folks joined his congrega- 
tion as a result of his work. His first 
organization was called the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Society. 

The Lutheran Observer, one of the 
weekly Lutheran magazines that later 
was merged into THE LUTHERAN, car- 
ried the story of Dr. Reimensnyder’s 
work with youth. He was invited to a 
number of Lutheran centers, including 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and New 
York City, to describe his program. 
Largely due to the agitation begun by 
him, young people’s groups were or- 
ganized in many of our congregations, 
and the first synodical union of such 
societies was in Dr. Reimensnyder’s 
home synod and was named “The Lu- 
ther Alliance of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference and Synod,” organized in 1889. 


Both Seen and Heard 


Given an opportunity, the young 
folks soon made themselves both seen 
and heard. Some of their elders viewed 
the movement with concern, but many 
of them gave it their heartiest support. 
A former president of the Luther 
League of America, Dr. W. C. Stoever, 
had this to say of beginnings in New 
York City: “The members of the 
Young Men’s Union of St. Peter’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Church ap- 
pointed a committee to enter into nego- 
tiations with societies of other Lu- 
theran churches in the city with the 
idea of forming an organization by 
which the various Lutheran young 
people’s societies could be brought to- 
gether and work harmoniously and 
unitedly. 

“At that time there were in New 
York City twenty-one Lutheran con- 
eregations. These were visited in or- 
der, and in February 1888 a meeting 
was held in St. John’s Church on Chris- 


topher Street, at which there were six 
societies represented. ... On April 19, 
1888, organization was effected and the 
body called ‘The Central Association of 
Lutheran Young People’s Associations 
of the City of New York.’ Officers were 
elected and a committee appointed to 
draft a constitution.” This closed the 
quotation from Dr. Stoever. 

In the same year The Luther League 
Review was launched under the able 
editorship of the late Dr. E. F. Eilert, 
who gave many years of consecrated 
leadership to the Luther League move- 
ment. The first actual use of the name 
Luther League came with the organi- 
zation of a New York State League at 
Utica, N. Y., May 30, 1893. Other sec- 
tions followed rapidly. Pennsylvania 
organized at Harrisburg, June 25, 1894; 
Kansas at Atchison, October 1894; 
Illinois at Chicago, June 4, 1895; New 
Jersey at Asbury Park, September 2, 
1895. 

It was natural that these state unions 
should seek a larger affiliation. On 
October 31, 1895, the Luther League of 
America was organized by delegates 
from the above-mentioned state leagues 
along with many representatives of 
local and district societies. They met 
in the First Lutheran Church, Pitts- 
burgh, with 381 delegates present. The 
wording of the call is significant of the 
wisdom of the founders. It urged “the 
attendance of members of societies of 
whatever name and however syn- 
odically related, who would sustain the 
endeavor of a national Luther League 
to quicken by churchly methods, espe- 
cially among the youth, a clearer con- 
sciousness of Christian faith and to pro- 
mote among them a practical Christian 
life.” 


Adult Leadership 


We must not see the picture of such 
a gathering in the light of our present- 
day youth conventions. There was no 
age limit on membership and the lead- 
ers were usually mature. Indeed we 
depend on this kind of leadership even 
in our present youth movements. But 
then it was the rule, rather than the 
exception, to find the terms of officers 
unlimited. When a young man did find 
himself in a place of leadership, he was 
usually kept in office for many years. 
It was this situation we met in our first 
Luther League conventions. But young 
folks were beginning to find their 
voices on convention floors and move- 
ments in which the younger pastors 
joined heartily and often succeeded in 
removing those that in the eyes of 
youth were superannuated. Sometimes 
these operations were not too tactfully 
accomplished. But where adult leaders 
retired gracefully, yet kept their inter- 
est and offered their constant co-opera- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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CLOSE COMMUNION? 


Article in "The Lutheran" Under Date of July 14, Evokes Request from Texas 
Reader to "See Something in ‘The Lutheran’ Concerning These Things" 


THE INQUIRY 

I HAVE always thought we Lutherans 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper as “close 
communion.” So I was taught in the 
confirmation class. During the Easter 
holiday season of 1942 a young woman 
whom I know well—Lutheran all the 
way through—asked if her husband, a 
non-Lutheran but a member in good 
standing of another denomination, 
might commune with her. She was 
told, “No,” and, knowing her church, 
even though she was bitterly disap- 
pointed, said nothing more about it. 
The young husband, however, was not 
to be put off so easily. He called his 
wife’s pastor on the telephone himself 
and asked him the same question. When 
given the same answer by the pastor, 
he asked for a reason. The pastor was 
“stumped” and told him so. That 
should be the end of the story; but it 
is not. 

During the Easter holiday season of 
1943, I learned that a Roman Catholic 
with his Lutheran wife’ and an Epis- 
copalian couple communed in the same 
church, and the same pastor who the 
year before had refused a_ serious 
young man the Lord’s Supper, admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper to others who 
were not Lutherans. When these facts 
came to my knowledge I called a mem- 
ber of the church council and asked 
him, “How come?” He told me that he 
himself had stood in the narthex and 
invited men in the armed forces and 
other strangers to commune. Some 
said they would be glad to but were 
not members of the church. He said 
he assured them that if they sincerely 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ their 
faith did not matter. I mentioned to 
this councilman what had happened 
the year before. He seemed very much 
surprised and said the pastor should 
not keep any one from communing. 

Now, if the Lutheran Church be- 
lieves in close communion, why is one 
denied and another invited? I would 
certainly like to be set right on this. 
This is a United Lutheran Church. 

I sincerely hope I shall see some- 
thing in THe LuTHERAN concerning 
these things. INQUIRER. 


THE RESPONSE 


Ir is obvious that no authoritative 
explanation can be written concerning 


the rulings referred to above by In- 
quirer. They were published in THE 
LUTHERAN in its Across the Desk de- 
partment under date of July 14. Orig- 
inally they were reports of particular 
instances in which the decisions of in- 
dividual pastors figured. Then relevant 
paragraphs by Lutheran Witness, the 
Missouri Synod’s official journal in 
English, were quoted—designedly with- 
out comments by the editor of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

But.the carefulness exercised in dis- 
cussing an incident does not apply in 
the same way to the request of our 
Texas reader to “see something con- 
cerning these things in THe LUTHERAN.” 
We do not propose to debate an issue 
about which there have been numerous 
controversies, but to cite reliable def- 
initions and incidents of significance in 
Lutheran history. 


Bases of Exclusions 

First of all, the declaration that we 
Lutherans are “close communionists” 
is used in two senses: with one of these 
Lutheranism is in positive disagree- 
ment. We are not close communionists 
in the sense that Roman Catholics are, 
because of the position given by their 
confessions to the priest. They teach 
that only the priest is authorized to 
conduct auricular confession, assign a 
penance, and prescribe terms of ad- 
mission to the holy sacrament. It is 
our impression that a similar regula- 
tion obtains in the Eastern Catholic 
churches. 

But we are “close communionists” in 
the sense that the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism must first have been received by 
each believer in order that he may be 
eligible to commune. This is the logical 
ecnclusion from the divinely declared 
purpose and effects of baptism, which 
is a medium for that regeneration to 
which our Lord referred when he said, 
“Ye must be born again.” The Lord’s 
Supper belongs to the Kingdom of God 
and is a medium of spiritual grace, 
which implies that they who participate 
in its reception have been “born again” 
—born of water and the Holy Ghost. 

But while only those who have been 
baptized are eligible to receive the 
Lord’s Supper, the Lutheran Church 
does not insist upon a particular man- 
ner of administering the rite. The 


validity of baptism by immersion or by 
pouring is not deemed less than by 
sprinkling. Lutheranism does not deem 
the method of baptism the essential of 
its efficacy. Therefore we are not 
“close communionists” in the sense that 
some denominations are—who insist 
that only immersion is truly baptism. 
Similarly we do not insist that confir- 
mation is valid only when a bishop 
gives it efficacy. 

Nevertheless, the significance which 
the holy sacrament has in the Lu- 
theran interpretation of our Lord’s 
words of institution and of Paul’s dec- 
laration in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians of what “he also received,” places 
very definite restrictions upon eligibil- 
ity. To the extent that regard for these 
is insisted upon, we accept the classi- 
fication of close communionists. We 
believe and confess that the Lord’s 
Supper is a means of grace; that is, it 
is a rite instituted by our Lord in 
which, under the form of earthly ele- 
ments, heavenly gifts are conferred. It 
is explained that while the power of 
God unto salvation is conveyed gen- 
erally by the spoken, written, and sym- 
bolized Word of God, in the holy sac- 
rament it is individualized. We are 
authorized to believe confidently that 
each one who repents and believes in 


Jesus Christ is entitled to receive in- 


dividually what the words, “given and — 


shed for you for the remission of sins,” 
declare; namely, remission of sins, life, 
and salvation. 

It is in order to insure perception of 
this attribute of individualization that 


the elements of the sacrament are dis- 
tributed from pastor to person, the | 
words of institution accompanying the — 


action of administration. 


Self-examination 

Grave importance is also given to 
Paul’s admonition that they who com- 
mune shall first diligently examine 
themselves that they may eat worthily. 
The apostle’s warning to the believers 
in Corinth amply justifies the search- 
ing self-examination which the church 
requires and provides in its order of 
Confession and Absolution. 


Proper weighing of the declarations — 
of the Gospels and Epistles makes the — 
conditions of receiving the Lord’s Sup- © 
per selective. The sacrament’s indirect 
and implied significance must not re- 
ceive priority over the objectives of its 
institution and the conditions by which ~ 
it conveys edification and not judg- — 
ment. Therefore we are not author- © 


| 


ized to proclaim that whoever is “a 
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member in good standing” in’ some- 


congregation, Lutheran or non-Lu- 
theran, shall be free to come to the 
Lord’s table regardless of his prior 
self-examination and of his discern- 
ment of the Lord’s body. And since the 
church is the teacher and its pastors 
the administrants of the rite, an obliga- 
tion rests upon them to protect com- 
munion against improper participation. 
(See I Cor. 11: 26 to 32.) 

But while the New Testament defines 
the sacraments and provides authority 
for their continued use in the kingdom 
on earth, it must be admitted that the 
ehurch has accepted practices which 
have gone beyond what our Scripture 
justifies. For example, the practice in 
the Roman Church of refusing access 
to the.sacrament as a form of spiritual 
punishment was (and still is) quite 
erroneous. This blessed means of grace 
was not established to provide disci- 
pline, when somebody somewhere dis- 
regarded the demands or even the com- 
mands of a bishop or of a pope or a 
convention. Luther had the revelation 
of God squarely beneath him when he 
emphasized penitence, but penance 
with limits, and called for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of the Altar 
“in both kinds”: that is, the use of wine 
as well as of bread. Nor was he incon- 
sistent when he refused to agree with 
Zwingli as to the true presence of the 
body and blood of Christ wherever 


Christ's presence is promised. He in-’ 


sisted upon the integrity of our glo- 
rified Lord’s human and divine natures, 
inseparable from each other and His 
personality. 


Repentance and Faith 

But these forms of “insistence” do 
not rest chiefly on the fact that one’s 
name is found on the membership roll 
of a Lutheran church. It is the distinc- 
tion made by careful catechetical in- 
struction, which has provided the com- 
municant with Scriptural knowledge of 
the great doctrines of Christianity and 
led him into a repentant, mercy-seek- 
ing state of mind. This and not the lo- 
eation of his name among church rolls 
constitutes fitness to receive the grace 
bestowed in the Lord’s Supper. 

Nor is that formula enough which is 
commonly called the Galesburg Rule 
(Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preach- 
ers and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants). That an attribute of 
exclusiveness applies to our fellowship 
is quite correct. It is engendered by 
forms of congregational activity and 
co-operation. These make Lutheran 
associations and Lutheran worship at- 
‘tractive and effective for a Lutheran. 
‘They who are baptized in Lutheran 
congregations, who receive the training 
which Lutheran Sunday schools and 
Lutheran literature provide, and who 
‘have had instruction in Luther’s Cate- 
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chism-are enabled by all these to work 
effectively in Lutheran organizations 
and to protect'the church from false 
teachers and false doctrines, 

But to make an individual’s access 
to the grace which is provided in the 
Sacrament of the Altar dependent upon 
the presence or absence of a name on 
the communicant roll of the church 
does not satisfy the spirit of the Gales- 
burg Rule. A pastor in the name of his 
congregation is justified in refusing to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to one 
who applies for its administration only 
when publicly confessed faith, true re- 
pentance, and “discerning the Lord’s 
body” are absent. ‘ 


Announcement Disapproved 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

PLEASE permit me to tell you that I 
enjoy reading THe LuTHERAN from be- 
ginning to end, every issue, except “If 
You're Going to the Movies,” which I 
have not ever seen in any other church 
papers and don’t think it should ap- 
pear in Tue LutuHeran, the official jour- 
nal of the U. L. C. A, Please think it 
over and see if I am right or wrong. 

I also enjoyed very much reading 
“Naughty Nora’s Nonsense,” which has 
not appeared for several months in 
Tue Lutueran. I surely miss it. 

Mrs. A. W. C. Lamps. 


For the Christian HOME FRONT 


A Church Year Calendar should be considered 


A Rare Opportunity 


is afforded individuals and 
church organizations in sell- 
ing the new 1944 Church Year 
Calendar. You can render a 
most helpful service to your 
church and community and at 
the same time earn an ample 
profit for your church or 
church school organization. 

Be sure to take advantage 
of this offer to place such a 
fine calendar in the homes of 
members of your church and 
community. 

An excellent gift item also 
for purchase in quantity for 
distribution at Christmas to 
relatives and friends. 


Number 


an essential for every Christian home, in these 
days especially, to comfort, strengthen and in- 
spire for the difficult times that are upon us. 
Cheerful and uplifting, this calendar directs one 
daily to the source of all strength, and to the 
church and its ministrations. A constant reminder 
of one’s faith and a handy guide to the seasons 
and festivals of the church year. 


A choice Bible verse and indicated Scripture 
reading for each day, a colorful religious picture 
for each month, modern make-up, and other 
noteworthy features make it the most satisfactory 
calendar of its kind. 


1944 CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 


PRICES 
To Churches or Representatives 


Sell Profit 
$1.20 $0.20 
3.60 60 
7,50 1.50 
15.00 5.90 
30.00 12.00 
60.00 26.00 
42.50 75.00 32.50 © 
48.00 90.00 42.00 


Retail Price — 30 cents. 


Cost 
$1.00 
3.00 
6.00 
9.50 
18.00 
34.00 


TERMS: Cash within 30 days after de- 


livery, providing order is signed by a pastor 
or officer of an organization. NOT RETURN- 
ABLE. Transportation extra on quantities 
of two hundred and over. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


/ Chicago 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 
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Does Luther Speak to Our Day? 


A Compend of Luther's Theology. Edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. West- 


minster Press. 253 pages. $2. 


Tuts volume embraces selections from Luther’s exegetical, doctrinal, 
controversial, and homiletical writings, arranged in a systematic, though 
not chronological, order. The editor is not a Lutheran, as one would sup- 
pose, but associate professor of Systematic Theology in Princeton Seminary. 
What he did to make Calvin known to our generation in publishing A Com- 
pend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion in 1939, he has now done 


toward the revival of Luther study. 

Making use of such translations and 
compilations as The J. N. Lenker Edi- 
tion of Luther’s Works (fourteen vol- 
umes) and the Holman Edition (six 
volumes), as well as editions of the 
original, he organizes the material se- 
lected in the form of a work on Sys- 
tematic Theology. 

The chapter headings include: Rev- 
elation and the Bible, God, Jesus 
Christ, The Office and Work of the 
Holy Spirit, Man, The Christian Life, 
The Church, The Sacraments, Chris- 
tian Ethics, The Christian and the State, 
and Eschatology. 

In- an excellent foreword the editor 
sets forth an appreciation of Luther, 
whom he regards as “one of the pivotal 
personalities of history.” “His influ- 
ence,” says he, “was such that subse- 
quent history cannot be understood 
without taking him into consideration.” 

Seldom are Luther’s writings con- 
sulted, even by Lutherans. Does this 
mean that they have no particular 
bearing on our situation? By no means. 
The chief reasons for their neglect are: 
they are disconnected and voluminous; 


they appear in Latin and German, 
which comparatively few Americans 
read fluently, and the translations are 
incomplete; and furthermore, while 
Luther dealt extensively with Christian 
doctrine, he did not set forth a system 
of theology, to which ready reference 
could be made. Thus a familiarity with 
his teachings is acquired only through 
much study, except as interested schol- 
ars, like Dr. Kerr, have made his mes- 
sage available in convenient form and 
arrangement. 

Because his approach to problems 
was dynamic rather than dogmatic, 
Christo-centric rather than govern- 
mental, Luther’s message continues to 
be vital. He dealt pointedly with many 
of the problems now foremost in the- 
ological discussion. What he said con- 
cerning the Christian’s attitude toward 
the state, for example, calls for spe- 
cial study today. 

Those who wish to know Luther will 
find this volume very helpful. It 
should have a place in every pastor’s 
library. E. E. Frack. 


One World 


Religion, Science and Society in the 
Modern World. By Alexander D. Lind- 
say. Yale University Press. 73 pages. 
$1.50. 

Ir this little book of the Terry Lec- 
tures, consisting of only seventy-three 
pages, is any criterion, then most books 
ought to be limited to something less 
than 100 pages. It conveys on pages 
what other books would require chap- 
ters to establish. 

The author is manifestly one who is 
disciplined in “seeing life sanely and 
seeing it whole,’ and his work in this 
book will be appreciated by those who 
are seeking the same insight. Not only 
does he see life whole, both from a his- 
torical and critical point of view, but 
he sees the whole as living and dy- 
namic, with the parts fitly joined to- 
gether. This is despite the present 
divorcement of religion, science, and 
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the state, from which, as Professor 
Lindsay argues, the ills of our genera- 
tion are rising. 

The basic postulate of these lectures 
is that this is one world. The basic 
principle is that any abuse of power, 
either by over-reaching or wunder- 
reaching, unavoidably results in the 
undermining of the vital unity of the 
world of humanity. The world, to be 
one world, needs “the scientific mind 
in the service of the merciful heart,” 
both striving for development and 
progress toward the common life of the 
community under the protection, but 
not the direction, of the democratic 
state. “The organs of Grace can only 
work if they are free’—free not only 
from outside interference, but from 
self-abuse. The scientist must come 
out of his Ivory Tower, the Christian 
must cease being a Buddhist; and the 
statesman must steer skillfully between 
laisser faire and totalitarianism. 


This book will be valuable to stu- 
dents of the problem of the separation 
of the church and state, of the philos- 
ophy of freedom and of philosophy 
generally. The post-war planner and 
globalologist will find it basic reading. 
Those interested in the sphere of and 
the essential work of the church will 
also find it helpful. 

Donatp E. ELDER. 


Liberal Education 


Christ and Christian Education. By 
William Clayton Bower. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 128 pages. $1. : 

Prorgessor Bower, the author of this 


‘brief book, is professor of Religious 


Education in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. ¢ 

The book is composed of four lec- 
tures delivered at Drake University 
and also at a Pastors’ Institute at the 
University of Chicago in 1942. 

Dr. Bower has stated the purpose of 
the book as an “interpretation of what 
modern Christian education is seeking 
to accomplish and of the basic assump- 
tion that underlies its subject matter 
and procedure.” This he does from the ~ 
viewpoint of the “liberal.” 

The author claims that “Christ 
trusted experience as valid in itself, 
and as containing within itself the pro- 
foundest potential spiritual values. The 
only authoritative idea Dr. Bower rec- 
ognizes is, “the will of God.” This is 
not a will revealed in the Scriptures 
but a will that becomes known in the 
experiences of Christians. i 

The “functional approach” of modern 
Christian education is explained in 
simple terms. 

The chapter dealing with the rela- 
tion between religious education and ~ 
public education presents many prob- | 
lems we must face today and suggests 
ways of approaching these new situa- 
tions. Haru S. Ere. 


Bible Study 


St. Mark's Gospel, A Short Introduc- 
tion. By M. D. R. Willink. Macmillan. 
56 pages. 

Tus brief volume weaves the mes- 
sage of the Epistle to the Romans into 
the background against which the later 
preaching of Peter in Rome is viewed. 
It contains nine readable, richly sug- _ 
gestive chapters. The language is sim- _ 
ple and easily digested. No problems, 
either of higher criticism or of ortho- 
doxy, are raised. Straightforward and — 
non-technical in character, this is an 
excellent book for Sunday school teach- | 
ers and laymen in general, while the — 
preacher will find homiletic values of — 
striking and unusual worth. a 

Wituram E, EISENBERG.  *| 
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FASTER— “Somewhere in the Pacific’ 


By CHAPLAIN CARL PHILIP SCHMIDT, Lieutenant (jg), U. S. N., as 
Told to Sergeant W. C. O'Rourke, 3802 N. Alta Vista Terrace, 
Chicago, Ill., a Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


Somewhere in the South Pacific (de- 
layed).—I realize that it is now quite 
some time since Easter, but that day 
was an outstanding one for us here. 
Perhaps you can think back with me 
to Easter Sunday. 

While you at home had your special 
Easter services, your Sunrise Service, 
your special music and cantatas; while 
you were bedecked in Easter finery, 
Lutheran men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps held their Easter Communion 
service “somewhere in the Pacific.” It 
was the first Lutheran service held at 
this station. 

Our service was not at sunrise but 
on Easter afternoon. It was not held in 
a beautiful chapel with stained glass 
windows, carved furniture or comfort- 
able pews; but in a building that was 
originally a warehouse, now converted 
by me into a chapel on Sunday and a 
reading and writing room during the 
week. 

The men sat on plain, wooden 
benches with no backs and, I might add 
for your encouragement, there was not 
a complaint registered that “the serv- 
ice was too long,” the “seats too hard,” 
or “too uncomfortable.” 

“There was no fine organ, or choir 
processional, or special music; only a 
small field organ and the hearty voices 
of strong men.” Easter finery? There 
were men in work clothes, in dunga- 
rees, men with and without shirts. New 
clothes? There may have been a new 
pair of G. I. shoes in that congregation, 
but no one noticed or cared. 

Our Easter service—or any subse- 
quent Lutheran service held each Sun- 
day afternoon—may not be an eternally 
beautiful sight, but the true spirit of 
worship and devotion shines beauti- 
fully strong and bright. 

Inspiration? That word holds a new 
and deeper meaning for us all. I 
thought I had experienced the acme of 
inspiration of serving the Lord while 
serving a civilian congregation, but 
now such experiences have been over- 
shadowed by the inspiration of serving 
these sincere, devout men in the serv- 
TCey 
“ Together we kneel—a man from New 
York beside one from California, a man 
from Minnesota beside a Texan. There, 
kneeling, is a Lutheran brother who is 
making full use of the first opportunity 
in two and one-half years to attend 
and commune in a Lutheran service. 
There beside him kneels a Norwegian 
whose family is in Norway, worshiping 
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this day, unbowed by the yoke of op- 
pression laid upon them. 

There is a man kneeling whose boy- 
hood home was in Poland. Bound to- 
gether in the common spirit of faith, 
we all turn our eyes unto our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. These men are 
your sons, husbands, brothers, sweet- 
hearts, taking an hour of sweet refuge 
from the arduous task of protecting you. 

We, here in our Lutheran service 
each Sunday, are not great in point of 
numbers, I can assure you, however, 
that there is not a congregation at 


home that surpasses our sincerity and 
our true worship and devotion. Thus, 
Sunday after Sunday, “somewhere in 
the Pacific,’ in a warehouse “rigged for 
church” we, together with you, wor- 
ship Christ our Saviour. 

We sincerely pray that you remem- 
ber us who are serving in our -coun- 
try’s armed forces, in your private and 
public worship, as we remember you 
at home in our worship. 


Chaplain Schmidt resigned the pas- 
torate of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
of Rome, Columbus, Ohio, to enroll in 
the U. S. Navy last November. He was 
graduated from Capitol University, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1932, and after six 
months’ study abroad, returned as pas- 
tor of Martin Luther Church, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. His father, Dr. H. G. Schmidt, is 
pastor of Bethlehem Church, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Corps 


A Communion Service. 
at Drew Field 


CuHapLaIn August W. Gruhn, in the 
service at Drew Field, Tampa, Fla., has 
sent THe LUTHERAN a picture taken 
some weeks ago “of Lutheran men in 
the armed forces at this field who had 
attended a Lutheran Communion serv- 
ice in the morning.” Chaplain Gruhn 
comments: 

“We conduct a regular Sunday morn- 
ing Lutheran service, and it has been 
exceedingly interesting to meet Lu- 
theran men from every quarter of the 
country. Each Sunday, as I stand at 
the door of the chapel, I try to get the 
names and home church affiliations of 
all those who have attended. This has 
revealed to me the presence of men 
from Philadelphia, New York, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, California, In- 
diana, Texas, and almost every other 
state and most of the synods of Lu- 
theranism. The assembly could almost 
resolve itself into a National Luther 


League Convention. When the men 
mention the names of their home: pas- 
tor it is a recital of names of most of 
my very good ministerial brethren.” 

One phase of the duties of the chap- 
lain which indicate the attention given 
to religious services in the large train- 
ing camps is a paragraph from the let- 
ter which reads: 

“It has been my privilege the past 
four months to be senior chaplain, in 
charge of all chaplains’ work at this 
large training center. As such, we have 
naturally arranged many other serv- 
ices for the men. We now have an 
average of forty-two services held each 
Sunday. These are general Protestant 
services, Catholic, Christian Science, 
and occasionally a special communion 
service for men of a particular de- 
nomination. 

“Two other Lutheran chaplains here 
are Chaplain John R. Himes of the 
Ohio Synod, U. L. C. A., and Chaplain 
C. H. Eller of the American Lutheran 
Church.” 
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Daag las Lubes 


MICHIGAN SYNOD MOURNS LOSS OF PASTOR SCHILDROTH 
Improvements in Status Heartens Congregations 


One of our synod’s outstanding pas- 
tors, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, entered 
the Church Triumphant August 21, as 
the result of a heart attack while play- 
ing volley ball at the Sunday school 
picnic of his congregation, Bethel 
Church, Detroit. Pastor Schildroth’s 
entrance into eternal life was like unto 
his earthly living, for one of his most 
notable traits was his hard, strenuous, 
zealous labor for his congregation and 
the church at large. No doubt it was 
this that led the Rev. W. I. Hackenberg, 
vice-president of synod, to choose 
I John 3: 16 as the funeral text, ‘““Here- 
by perceive we the love of God, be- 
cause he laid down his life for us: and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Surely our departed brother 
believed, preached and lived that truth, 
finally giving his life for the Church. 

More than 500 people attended the 
funeral service in Bethel Church, Au- 
gust 24, which was conducted by the 
Rev. S. L. Boger, senior Detroit pastor 
and a long-time friend and counselor 
of Pastor Schildroth. Among the crowd 
were many ministers, including a large 
representation from the American Lu- 
theran Church. Indeed, an official rep- 
resentative of that body brought a per- 
sonal word to the widow, Mrs. Victoria 
(Maass) Schildroth. 


In Congregations and Synods 

Pastof Schildroth was born in 
Chesley, Ontario, Canada, February 25, 
1897, and was graduated from Waterloo 
Seminary in 1924. He was ordained by 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Canada and served the congregation at 
Guelph until coming to Trinity Church, 
Windsor, in 1925. At that time he be- 
gan his eighteen years’ association with 
the Michigan Synod, for Trinity was 
then a member of it. In 1929 he ac- 
cepted the call of Bethel Church, De- 
troit, where he was destined to perform 
his greatest work. Many had given up 
hope for this congregation in those 
days, but by virtue of his ‘fourteen 
years’ hard labor, the congregation in- 
creased from 277 to 677 confirmed and 
from 219 to 433 communing members. 
From $948 given to benevolence in 
1928, the 1942 gifts had increased to 
$3,199! Under his leadership, the con- 
gregation was one of those which reg- 
ularly met its apportioned benevolence 
in full. And when it became debt-free 
this year, he did not allow it to rest on 
its laurels, but turned its thoughts to 
even greater benevolent activities. For 
example, they began giving $500 a year 
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Rey. H. E. Schildroth 


for the support of one home mission 
alone. It was his desire that Bethel 
would give similarly to other great 
causes of the Church. 

So far as the synod is concerned, 
Pastor Schildroth’s most important 


work began in 1934, when it was re- 


organized so as to be confined to the 
State of Michigan. He served as its 
first secretary, and from 1936 to 1937 
as its second president. For many years 
he was its representative on the Board 
of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, and was 
a member of many of its most impor- 
tant committees. In 1934 he began the 
work which was closest to his heart, 
when he was elected to the committee 
on Home Missions. Since then he served 
continually on that committee, being 
its chairman most of the time. For the 
last two years he was the director of 
the Lutheran World Action appeal in 
the synod. The first year the appeal 
just missed 100 per cent; and this year 
contributed 132.5 per cent of the quota. 


A Good Steward 


It was most fitting that his sermon 
topic as announced for the Sunday 
after his death, was taken from the 
Gospel for the day, and entitled, “Give 
an Account of Thy Stewardship.” Over 
the years, in his personal life, in his 
congregation and his synod, Pastor 
Schildroth was the champion of the 
stewardship life. Just two years ago, 
stewardship institutes were held 
throughout the synod under his in- 
stigation and leadership. There were 
no money-making schemes in Bethel 
Church, he having taught his people 
the joy of supporting their church at 
home and abroad through freewill of- 
ferings alone. From the pulpit where 
he thundered the Word of God, and in 


the homes where he constantly brought 
the ¢omfort of the Gospel, Pastor 
Schildroth proved himself a minister 
and steward of the mysteries of God. 
No doubt, as he went to meet his 
Maker, he was well able to give a good 
account of his stewardship. 


Pastorates 


With the calling of the Rev. C. A. 
Jacobi of Cairo, Ill, to the pastorate of - 
St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, all the con- 
eregations of synod now have pastors 
except Ascension, Pontiac, and Bethel, 
Detroit. This is the smallest number of 
vacant parishes since the president, the 
Rev. C. E. Jensen, took office in May 
1942. It is our prayer that God will 
soon raise up faithful pastors for these 
congregations. 


Congregations 


In June, Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids, dedicated their new altar, altar 
linen and altar hanging at an impres- 
sive service. The altar was presented 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Gildner, who for many years were 
faithful members of the congregation, 
by their daughter, Mrs. E. J. Phillips. 


The financial secretary's report for 
the first half year from Messiah Church, 
Detroit, shows a vast improvement in 
income. His interesting comment in- 
dicates the reason: “The successful 
provision for the debt fund by direct 
giving suggests that money raising by 
suppers, bazaars and other unscrip- 
tural methods is unnecessary whenever 
and wherever the people have a cause 
they love. We believe that God’s work 
is always done best in God’s way.” We 
congratulate Messiah on joining the 
ever-growing list of Michigan churches 
which are holding to scriptural meth- 
ods of finance. 


Five years ago Olivet Church, Detroit, 
was about to lose its house of worship 
by foreclosure of the first mortgage, 
when a five-year refinancing plan was 
adopted. August 4 of this year, the 
first mortgage was liquidated! In the 
ensuing time, $8,500 had been paid on 
first and second mortgage loans, re- 
ducing the indebtedness to $5,750. Un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. V. E. 
Kotter the congregation is resolved to 
repay the remainder before the due 
date. We venture to prophesy a debt- 
free congregation in the not distant 
future. Last spring when Pastor Kotter 
was unable to preach for seven Sun- 
days because of illness, one of the lay- 
men of the congregation, Mr. S. E. 
Noton, who is also president of the 
Michigan Synod Brotherhood, ably 
conducted the services and preached. 
Here is an outstanding example of what 
consecrated and enlightened laymen 
can do for their church! 
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ROLL OF OFFICERS y tc, synods 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 


President ........ James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D....:....... 1650 Capistrano Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
Secretary ........ Rev. Erwin A. Vosseler 1320 Second Ave., San Diego 2, Calif. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. William B. Scheehl... 723 Fifty-second St., Oakland, Calif. 


750 Roosevelt Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Next Meeting..April 1-4, 1944... eeeeeeereees First Church, Fresno, Calif. 
Membership ... Baptized 14,767; Confirmed 10,069; Communing 5,857 


CANADA SYNOD 


President) .2....05 EL. ebles DID) kiictniscesstsosaee 104 Hughson St., N., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Secretary ........ CE tiles DED eee ed sccasseccese 170 Albert St., Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

Asst. Sec. .......06 Rev. O. T. C. Stockmann............ Tavistock, Ont., Canada 

Treasurer ........ Revs HH. Ra MOSigy. ic fsnsceseccenscsssseses New Hamburg, Ont., Canada 

Stat. Sec. .........Rev. O. T. C. Stockmann............ Tavistock, Ont., Canada 


Next Meeting..June 6, 1944... ccceseesseceteesteneene 
Membership ...Baptized 32,950; Confirmed 23,205; Communing 18,140 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


President ........ MER Hamsher DAD icc... 2600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Secretary ......... Joseph D. Krout, D.D...................2600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Treasurer ....... Mir Ts@s Smith iiihtecseeeectesyeees 2410 W. Chestnut Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Stat; Secs. Joseph D, Krout, D.D............00 2600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Next Meeting..1944 
Membership ...Baptized 265,893; Confirmed 197,322; Communing 124,155 


FLORIDA SYNOD 


President. ........ Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg.......... 425 Fifth St., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Secretary ........ Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen........ 5103 Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Treasurer ....... Maio Mia eribalcer sect recccesne 2018 Ernest St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Stat. Sec. ......... Rev. George F. Hart 1621 Inwood Terrace, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Next Meeting..1944 
Membership ....Baptized 2,791; Confirmed 2,126; Communing 1,465 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 


President ........ i Ea OSG 2 o> denies erases diceasvasucvecaeses 731 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary ........ Rev. Thomas H. Weeks................ Marlow, Ga. 

Treasurer ....... Rav GnannDeDiSe cs ccticcssesscs 116 Jones St., E., Savannah, Ga. 

Stat. Sec. ......... NG SAD SW WAS ON srascssssesesecteseceess 3242 W. Shadowlawn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Next Meeting..February 8-10, 1944.00... Resurrection Church, Augusta, Ga. 
Membership ...Baptized 6,372; Confirmed 4,660; Communing 3,437 


ICELANDIC SYNOD | 


President ........ Rev. Haraldur Sigmar.................. Mountain, N. D. 

Secretary ........ Revi Hise “Ma titis cee ccpasiasccssoschcvers Glenboro, Man., Can. 

Treasurer ....... Mr. S. O. Bjerring.........cccccseceee 550 Banning St., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Stat. Sec. ........06 ISAs ORD s Gs OF 9b Che. tere ere Glenboro, Man., Can. 


Next) Meeting..Jume 1944........cccscsccsssessnssosenessnsssesesess 
Membership ...Baptized 6,670; Confirmed 4,928; Communing 1,631 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 

President. ......... Rev. Armin Geo. Weng, Ph.D.....77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Secretary ........ Rev. Luther C. Mueller................ 502 E. Diggins St., Harvard, Ill. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. Roy L. Fosberg............ ... Third Securities Corp., Rockford, Ill. 
Stat. Sec. ........ Mr, E. F. Konering...... ....2056 Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Next Meeting..May 22-25, 1944.0... ccscsssseeeeeees Grace Church, Springfield, Ill. 
Membership ...Baptized 76,901; Confirmed 55,562; Communing 36,739 


INDIANA SYNOD 


President. ........ Fe Ei eLUrney, we erceiresecscics 320 Underwriters Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Secretary ........ G. Charles Goering, D.D.............. 93 E. Market St., Logansport, Ind. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. John F. Holaday............ ...217 Pearl St., Richmond, Ind. 


Stat. See. ........ «Rev. Donald E. Elder... ...4715 Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Next Meeting..May 8-10, 1944.0... sesseseseseeenes St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Membership ...Baptized 29,067; Confirmed 22,257; Communing 15,275 - 


IOWA SYNOD 
President. ........ Ha AtHPiper; DIDietee, ae scccanee 203 W. Briggs St., Fairfield, Iowa 
Secretary ........ Rev. Ralph M. Krueger.... ...117 E. Market St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Treasurer ....... Mr. John L. Bergerv............ ...1407 Sixth Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Stat. Sec. ......... Rev. Maurice E. Lesher. ... 715 S. Third St., Clinton, Iowa 
Next Meetings 19d 4 aii. ccnsassetestvenssatacvestasavascepsoaees 
Membership ...Baptized 23,100; Confirmed 15,909; Communing 9,815 
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Canada Synod's Youth Camp 
Has Peak Enrollment 


Despite travel restrictions and ra- 
tioning of food the Lutheran Summer 
Camp operated by the Canada Synod 
at Fisher’s Glen on Lake Erie had its 
largest registration in its eight years’ 
existence. Ninety girls were present 
for the week August 1-8; and 103 boys 
came for the following week. Mrs. 
Harry Hall of Hamilton, and Mr. Ernest 
Berner of Guelph, were again directors 
of the camp, with the Rev. Norman 
Berner of Brantford as manager. 

Featured on the program this year 
was the Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India, who 
conducted study classes for the boys 
and girls, showed his India slides, and 
was the speaker at the outdoor Sunday 
church service. This was Missionary 


- Neudoerffer’s first visit to “The Glen” 


and he writes: 

“T assure you that I took away with 
me the best impressions of the place, 
about the type of girls and boys you 
had, and about the working staff. The 
young people are so free and yet so 
well organized that within the super- 
vision you give them they turn out a 
tremendous camp program in a re- 
markably short time. I admire the pas- 
tors and their people for sending you 
such a fine type of boys and girls. I 
never saw better conduct among that 
age girls and boys with so little effort 
necessary on the part of the staff. 
When they were at work or at worship 
they were just as keen as they were at 
their sports. It is no wonder that your 
camp has a reputation for character 
building, when the material is good, 
the camp is clean, wholesome, efficient. 
Above all you should be congratulated 
that you were again able to secure a 
staff that is youthful in spirit, educa- 
tionally qualified and well experienced 
to train young people.” 

Norman BERNER. 


Luther League Day 
* (Continued from page 17) 


tion, they retained their popularity and 
usefulness. 

With the adoption of the Luther 
League by the U. L. C. A., the program 
began a slow but sure process of in- 
tegration into the education program 
of the church. Its greatest opportunity 
today is in the expressional outlet it 
offers for youth. Due to war conditions 
its work is difficult. But it is doing its 
part. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 
26. Next topic, “The Faith of Our 
Fathers.” 
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320 Young People at Long 
Lake School 


THREE hundred twenty young people 
and adults from fifty-seven parishes of 
the United Lutheran churches of the 
Wartburg and Illinois Synods attended 
the annual summer school at Long 
Lake July 18-24. This represented an 
increase of 25 per per cent in attend- 
ance and an increase in the number of 
parishes of 50 per cent over the attend- 
ance of 1942 in spite of the absence of 
almost the entire post-high school 
group. 


An Excellent Faculty 


This year’s school enjoyed an excel- 
lent faculty. Miss Selma Bergner, sec- 
retary of promotion for the Women’s 
Missionary Society, presented the mis- 
sionary text and methods to mission- 
ary workers of the churches. Dr. 
Gustav K. Wiencke, Jr., a_ special 
writer of the Parish and Church School 
Board, gave the credit course in the 
Old Testament. The Rey. Clarence B. 
Lund, pastor of St. John Church, Elk- 
horn, Wis., gave a credit course in 
church music and worship. The Rev. 
Richard W. Roth, pastor of Good Shep- 
herd Church, Chicago, presented the 
course for intermediate youth. Victor 
R. Pearson, professor of applied Chris- 
tianity at Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill, presented a series of lec- 
tures on the message of the Bible on 
critical questions of the present time 
and another series of studies in Mat- 
thew. The Rey. Harmon J. McGuire, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Elgin, IIL, 
gave the youth hour lectures each day. 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary for 
promotion of the United Lutheran 
Church, was the preacher at the open- 
ing session, led the morning devotions, 
gave a series of lectures on preparing 

_the church for the post-war world, and 
conducted the consecration service on 
the last night of the school. The Rev. 
Ray L. Cunningham of India gave the 
entire school a series of six graphic pic- 
tures of life and work in the mission 
field of the church in India. Miss Caro- 
line Pieper of Lena, IIl., directed the 
children’s division activities of the 
school. 

A gala talent night, daily dining hall 
hilarity and free afternoons for hikes, 
water sport, golf and other resort at- 
tractions made a memorable and well- 
occupied week for all who came. 


Dean Elected President 


The school was led this year by the 
Rev. Arthur M. Neumann, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Mount Morris, Ill., as 
president, and the Rev. Walter D. 
Spangler, pastor of St. Luke Church, 
Park Ridge, its dean. 
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Roll of Officers— (continued) 


KANSAS SYNOD 


President. ........ Rev. George R. Whittecar............ 324 W. Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary ........ Rev. George L. Search Waterville, Kan. 

Treasurer ....... Mr. Louis T. Bang.......... Emporia, Kan. 

Stat. Sec. .........Mr. Wayne Hasterday........cce 624 Grandview, Topeka, Kan. 

Next Meeting..April 18, 1944... eseseeeneeceensenee Children’s Memorial, Kansas City, Mo. | 


Membership ...Baptized 15,137; Confirmed 11,122; Communing 6,548 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD \ 
1430 Highland Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


President 

Secretary 1409 Amsterdam Rd., Covington, Ky. 
Treasurer ....... IGE OAS a INZhbb oof ve ern secrenenncrs een 971 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Stat. Sec. ccc. Mr He De: Iboemlcersain nl cute 2151 Emerson Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Next Meeting..May 17-18, 1944.0... cesses Grace Church, Louisville, Ky. 


Membership ...Baptized 9,625; Confirmed 7,655; Communing 4,414 


MANITOBA SYNOD 


President ........ Rew t Ae Goos auerin, cas tiaesil autor: 419 Avenue E, N., Saskatoon, Sask., Can. © 
Secretary ....... Rev. G. A. Heimann.........ccc. Box 187, Emerson, Man., Can. j 
English jSec.c..Rev. Kay Pan Sterzeriecccccysucieceuete Leask, Sask., Canada 

Treasurer ....... Rev. Geo. O. Juettner.........cccee Rm. 100, Union Sta., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Stat: See: einen Rev. E. S. RosenquiSt..........ccsees Box 43, Inglis, Man., Can. 


Next Meeting..1944 
Membership ...Baptized 19,489; Confirmed 12,505; Communing 8,225 


MARYLAND SYNOD 


President. ........ Raymond C. Sorrick, D.D........... 425 Greenbrier Drive, Silver Spring, Md. © 
Secretary ........ Rev. sda rankebutewecstens cy anc 505 Harwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. Virgil W. Doub.... Middletown, Md. 

Stat) See. .c.h% Rev. W.\Gr Minnniekys..c0)Jo.sesccssee 2027 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Next Meeting..May 22, 1944.0... cecseteeeeesneeees Lutheran Theol. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Membership ... Baptized 79,871; Confirmed 59,020; Communing 36,389 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 


President. ........ Rev. C. E. Jensen 1214 Oak St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Secretary ........ Rev. V. E. Kotter.... 11308 Engleside, Detroit 5, Mich. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. C. E. Carlson 1801 W. Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Stat. See. Ak Rev. L. F. Gunderman.. 118 Grace St., Flint 5, Mich. 


Next Meeting..May 8-10, 1944 Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Membership ...Baptized 13,045; Confirmed 9,154; Communing 5,959 


MIDWEST SYNOD 


President ........ Rev. Herman Goede........cccces .2010 Ninth St.; Columbus, Nebr. 
Secretary ........ Rey. Lorin John Wolff... Rt..4, Bloomfield, Nebr. 
Treasurer ........ Rev. G. K. Wiencke, Sr.... Rt. 1, Auburn, Nebr. 


Stat; Seer canis Rev. E. C. Hansen........... 
Field Sec.......... Martin Schroeder, D.D. 
Next Meeting..1944 ' 
Membership ... Baptized 20,506; Confirmed 14,948; Communing 11,515 


Johnson, Nebr. 
1640 D St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


MISSISSIPPI SYNOD 


President. ........ H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D................ 1525 Robinson St., Jackson 26, Miss. | 
Secretary ........ Rev. O. M. Morgan........... Pulaski, Miss. 7 
Treasurer ........ Mr. Walter H. Seefeld... 446 Short Seventh Ave., Laurel, Miss. 


Stati Sec. secon Rey; Heol. Beaver ins neree 812 Seventh Ave., Laurel, Miss. 
Next Meeting’ Qa re ai aisresccrdirecanauerui cues vo eee 4 
Membership ...Baptized 800; Confirmed 585; Communing 339 Fi 


NEBRASKA SYNOD mM 


President. ........ J. Cy Hershey, DD aati 1138 N. Broad St., Fremont, Nebr. i 
Secretary ......4 Daxenegy a byes en Cmsyed ak OU Co hemor ver are Pincay 406 S. 9th St., Nebraska City, Nebr. ; 
Treasurer ....... IVE? SEUSS VO Gs etete re aaah tree, 736 E. Military Ave., Fremont, Nebr. % 
State Sechas en Rev. R. V. Davis... Scribner, Nebr. ; 


Next Meeting..1944 
Membership ...Baptized 30,759; Confirmed 21,364; Communing 12,273 


NEW YORK SYNOD 


President ........ Samuel) Drexler, DD ie asc. cs 39 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Secretary ......0 Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D.... 39 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ger) Secunaie Rev. Frederick Noeldeke.............. 98 Essex Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Treasurer ......1 Mir. Henry Belslercnrs aos 39 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y 
Stat Secy ema Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D............. 39 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y 
Next Meeting..June 5-8, 1944.00... cece First Church, Albany, N. Y. 


Membership ...Baptized 244,757; Confirmed 170,569; Communing 113,469 
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Roll of Officers— (continued) 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

President ........ Peles WVEOL Gari Da irises, Reeth decaetied 319 W. Horah St., Salisbury, N. C. 
Secretary ........ Be Le-Conrads >in. 307 Woodrow Ave., High Point, N. C. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. Charles S. Heilig Salisbury, N. C. 

Stat. Sec. wu... Rev. B. E. Petreaa........... Rt. 4, Salisbury, N. C, 

Nexto Meeting O44 oie a ciiciesccscssitetenesssopasecwenscaecaslecd 

Membership ...Baptized 46,705; Confirmed 34,761; Communing 23,706 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 


President .......R. H. Gerberding, D.D.......0000....... 100 E. 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary ........ William F. Bacher, D.D................. 2131 N. 37th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Treasurer ....... Mit JitS J GNSON coteeeetcntiaes Janesville, Wis. 

Stat. Sec. .........Mr. Chas. A. Gottschalk... 1636 Deane Blvd., Racine, Wis. 


Next Meeting..May 16-18, 1944.00... eeseeeees 
Membership ... Baptized 71,966; Confirmed 49,416; Communing 39,859 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 


President ........ Reve Caeble oW Nattekengs ite sez cstv Bridgewater, Nova, Scotia 
Secretary ........ Rey. J. S. Dauphinee.................. New Germany, Nova Scotia 
Treasurer ....... Mad essone Hustle preter t.o-c.0 Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 

Stat. Sec. ........Rev. D. A. Conrad 10 Allen St., Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Next Meeting..June 22-25, 1944 Zion Church, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Membership ...Baptized 6,756; Confirmed 3,836; Communing 2,248 


OHIO SYNOD 

President ........ ,George W. Miley, D.D................... 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Secretary ........ sRev. Carveth P. Mitchell.............. 272 S. Terrace Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Treasurer ....... Mr. George L. Rinkliff....0.0000........ Box 594, Springfield, Ohio 

Stat. See) c..5.. Mr. Dorner L. Keyser....... ......1411 Pythian Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Missy. Supt....—£. Clyde Xander, D.D........0........ 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dir. of Rel.Edu.Rev. Joseph W. Frease................. 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Next Meeting.,.May 22-25, 1944.00... cess First Church, Mansfield, Ohio 


Membership ...Baptized 106,303; Confirmed 76,376; Communing 55,836 
PACIFIC SYNOD 


President ........Rev. J. L. Sawyer 315-13th Ave., E., Eugene, Ore. 
Secretary ........ W. I. Eck, D.D 2905 N.E. 30th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Treasurer ....... Mr. Marvin C. Johnson 4418 Daniels St., Vancouver, Wash. 

Stat. See. co.cc FROM ie Ate TSI. oteeerrssiisiestevacr see 5723-25th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Next Meeting..May 8-11, 1944.00... .cccccccesseseeseeeseees American Lutheran Church, Salem, Ore. 


Membership ...Baptized 7,312; Confirmed 5,009; Communing 2,582 


PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Secretary .......0 William L. Stough, D.D 729 Longshore St., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


Get Series: Rev. Henry D. E. Siebott 2502 N. 27th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Treasurer ....... Mr; O5W., Osterlund -cecitn.s.s 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
State Sec, tis.. dev. Padl Cx Wmpies go .cescasess.asse 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Missy. Supt.....Rev. Karl S. Henry, S.T.M.. 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Next Meeting 1944 ino. cies ctcestcassssrstnonerssesesscoasccesseapess 


Membership ....Baptized 322,442; Confirmed 226,096; Communing 161,034 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


President. ........ H. Reed Shepfer, D.D........000.00.: 610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary ........ John: Jn Myers De o.2cceibi ecto s-ts 5340 Waterford St., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 
Treasurer _....... ilmerb ie PsiCe SDD EN sj ccsesrest econes Manorville, Pa. 

Stapesecacce cs REWare atte NICHOLAS erie osasseipaes can 201 Third St., West Newton, Pa. 


Missy. Supt.....P. H. R. Mullen, D.D..... .....610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next Meeting..May 22, 1944.00... cesses 
Membership ...Baptized 140,093; Confirmed 101,339; Communing 62,896 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 


President. ........ Elmer W. Harner, D.D............0...... 2380 Eudora St., Denver, Colo. 
Secretary ....... -Rev. Albert H. Buhl 619 E. Ohio Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Treasurer ....... Wire Dwight: S.MOune y iveneek sc.ns 2050 S. St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. 

me State secs... Rev. Leeland C. Soker.................. 306 S. Sixth St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Next Meeting..May 1944.00.00. eeeeeseeesteeeeeneeeees Epiphany Church, Denver, Colo. 


Membership ...Baptized 4,739; Confirmed 3,482; Communing 2,053 
SLOVAK ZION SYNOD 


President. ........ Rev. J. Igor Bella, Ph.D............... 538 Grand St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Secretary ........ Rev. A. M. Brndjav............ 46 Spring St., Danbury, Conn. 
Treasurer ....... Rev. Daniel J. Adamcik................ 2845 29th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stat. Sec. .....:...Rev. Joseph W. Billy... 322 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


IN Febse dhl Cech mode US) ZS aparece ane a Ook anni eS 
Membership ...Baptized 20,107; Confirmed 15,317; Communing 12,129 


September 15, 1943 


For the 1944 school, the Rev. Walter 
D. Spangler was elected president; the 
Rey. Charles Leslie Venable, Wicker 
Park Church, Chicago, dean; the Rev. 
Albert H. Keck, Jr., St. John Church, 
Sterling, Ill., vice-president; the Rev. 
Paul K. Nordsiek, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Aurora, treasurer; A. J. 
Reuther, a Chicago layman, was elected 
secretary; and Miss Karen Andersen, 
Chicago, was re-elected registrar for 
the third year. 

Other members of the Board of 
Directors elected were Mrs. L. R. 
Meyer of Chicago, Mrs. Luther O. 
Cooperrider of Maywood, and the Rev. 
W. W. Roth, pastor of St. John Church, 
Springfield, Il. Two members of the 
board serve by synodical appointment: 
the Rev. Ernst Schmidt, pastor of St. 
Paul Church, Chicago, from the Wart- 
burg Synod, and the Rev. Harmon J. 
McGuire from the Illinois Synod. 

In addition to laying plans for a 
strong faculty for next year’s week, 
the school instructed its Board of Di- 
rectors to investigate the possibility of 
the purchase of grounds for the de- 
velopment of a Nawakwa of the middle 
west, a summer training center for 
many and varied services to the 
agencies of the church. 

CuHaRLES LESLIE VENABLE. 


Navy Chaplains 


Williamsburg, Va. Lt. (jg) Wilbur 
Clair Currens, ChC, USNR, former 
pastor of the Warrenville (Ill.) Lu- 
theran Church, was graduated from 
the Navy Training School (chaplains), 
College of William and Mary, August 
29. He has been assigned to duty with 
a Construction Battalion (Seabees). 

Chaplain Currens was graduated 
from Wheaton College in 1936 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and from 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in 1940 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity. 


Lt. (jg) Raymond Douglas Wood, 
ChC, USNR, former pastor of Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Sunbury, Pa., was grad- 
uated from the Navy Training School 
(chaplains), College of William -and 
Mary, August 29. He has been assigned 
to duty with a unit of the U. S. Coast 
Guard overseas. 

Chaplain Wood served as pastor of 
Christ Church, Staunton, Va., from 
1938 to 1941 and as pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Florence, S. C., from 1931 to 
1937. 

He was graduated from the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in 1931 with the degree 
Bachelor of Divinity. Chaplain Wood 
toured Europe and the Near East. in 
1925 as a Youth Representative, Golden 
Rule Ambassador to the Near East. 
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Dedication of Church at 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Grace CuHurcH of Hendersonville, 


N. C., the Rev. J. Arthur Linn pastor, 
was dedicated August 22. 

The congregation was organized with 
fifteen charter members September 3, 
1916, during the supply pastorate of 
the Rev. F. G. Morgan, Ph.D., now pro- 
fessor of Bible and Philosophy at 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. 
John D. Mauney, April 1, 1921, to May 
31, 1927, a beautiful church was erected 
at a cost of $28,000 by the David 
Mauney family in memory of David 
and Fannie Mauney, formerly of 
Cherryville, N. C. The building was 
occupied in August 1925. 

For the church furnishings and other 
contingent expenses the local congre- 
gation, though very small, assumed an 
indebtedness of $14,650. This has grad- 
ually been liquidated and finally in 
August of this year was paid. 

The dedication service was held at 
the morning service August 22 with 
J. L. Morgan, D.D., president of the 
United Synod of North Carolina, of- 
ficiating and preaching the sermon. He 
was assisted in the service by the Rev. 
A. W. Lippard, pastor from 1928 to 1937 
and now president of the Western Con- 
ference of the North Carolina Synod. 
and by Pastor Linn. 

In the evening of the same day a 
service of celebration was held at 
which the Rev. A. W. Lippard preached 
the sermon and words of congratula- 
tion and greetings were extended by 
the mayor of the city, Mr. A. V. Ed- 


Roll of Officers— (continued) 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


President ....... Rev. Karl W. Kinard......... 
Secretary ........ Rev. Carl B. Caughman... 
Treasurer ....... Mr: -R:. Torrence sits 
Stat. Sec. i... H. S. Petrea, D.D..... = 


Next Meeting..January 25-27, 1944.0... 


..3443 Blossom St., Columbia 49, S. C. 
..Box 95, Cameron, S. C. 
..423 Townes St., Greenville, S. C. 


..508 Aiken Ave., Rock Hill, S. C. 


Membership ... Baptized 32,807; Confirmed 25,268; Communing 17,690 


TEXAS SYNOD 


President ........ Rev. Paul Bechter..........:cccee 
Secretary ........ Rev (ACsAs Hahn Miscccccssocsss 
Treasurer ....... Mil SCs ios tiraevetetteotuntetestcnest 
Stat. Sec. ......... Rev. John A. Sanders.... ie 


Next Meeting..April 30-May 2, 1944.00.00... 


...414 E. Hochheim St., Yokum, Texas 
..406 Esplanade St., Cuero, Texas 

... Victoria, Texas 

..112 N. Fourth St., Harlingen, Texas 


Membership ...Baptized 7,846; Confirmed 5,647; Communing 4,287 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 


President. ......... J: J. Scherer, Jr., D.Di..cii.. 


Secretary 
Treasurer ....... A. B. Greiner, M.D...... 
Stat(See! sina: Mr. Harry E. Pugh...... 
Synod: Supt.....R. H. Anderson, D.D.. 


Next Meeting..February 1-4, 1944... 
Membership ...Baptized 30,599; Confirmed 24,940; Communing 14,319 


WARTBURG SYNOD 


President ........ RR: Belter: DD aoe ere 


Secretary ........ Rev. William W. Roth.... A 
Treasurer ....... Rev. W. E. Kaitschuk.... . 
Stat. See, <2... Rev. J. A. Goeken.....cccccceseseees 


Next Meeting..1944 


..St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va. 


...1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 20, Va. 
w-1021 Cabell St., Lynchburg, Va. 

.... Rural Retreat, Va. 

....105 Lancaster Rd., Richmond, Va. 


620 Virginia Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


..412 S. Central Ave., Burlington, Iowa 

...221 W. Jackson St., Springfield, Il. d 
... Steelville, Ill. 

...55 W. Benton St., Joliet, Ill. 


Membership ...Baptized 27,360; Confirmed 19,323; Communing 14,149 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 


President ........ Rey. 0b. Ke ROOfsiann aii: 
Secretary ....... »Rev. W. Roy Hashinger.... 
Treasurer ....... Wire CAS Pilsonensn nae 
Stat. Sec. .........Rev. L. Arthur Wagner. 


Next Meeting..1944 


...27'W. Washington St., Grafton, W. Va. 

....1497 University Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. + 
...702 Benoni Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. | 
...1702 Nineteenth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Membership ... Baptized 8,377; ‘Confirmed 6,030; Communing 3,621 f 
; | 


J. White Iddings of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Asheville, on behalf of 


Grace Church, Hendersonville, N. C. 


wards, on behalf of the community; by 
the Rev. James P. Burke, rector of the 
Episcopal Church and chairman of the 
City Ministerial Association; the Rev. 
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the only sister congregation of the 
U. L. C. A. within a radius of seventy 
miles; by Mr. L. E. Fisher, a prominent 
layman who has the distinction of hav- 


ing been a charter member of both the © 
Hendersonville and Asheville churches; 
by Mr. S, A. Mauney, prominent busi- 
ness man and official representative of 
the David Mauney family; and by Mr. _ 
W. K. Mauney, also a prominent busi- 
ness man of Kings Mountain on behalf 
of his brother, the Rev. John D. 
Mauney, who figured most prominently 
in the early development of the con- 
gregation and in the building of the ~ 
church but who was unable to attend — 
because of delicate health. 

This was a happy occasion, not only — 
for the local congregation but for the ~ 
Lutheran Church at large, since Grace 
congregation, located as it is in the — 
heart of a popular mountain resort, — 
every year serves in addition to its own 
people many Lutherans who come from ~ 
distant places as far west as Wisconsin, — 
as far north as Canada and as far south ~ 
as Mississippi and Florida. 

In addition to the many laymen that 
the church serves there is a com- 
paratively large number of Luther 
ministers who regularly spend the 
vacations in Hendersonville or its en 
virons and who find a church home i 
this congregation. Although still a mis 
sion, it has almost attained self-support. 


The Lutheran 


West Virginia Women 


Meet in Convention 


THE thirtieth convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the West 
Virginia Synod was held at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
W. Va., August 22-26. 

For a number of years the. synod has 
observed “Lutheran Week,” the aux- 
iliaries meeting simultaneously with the 
synod at Jackson’s Mill 4-H Camp. The 
United States Government having com- 
mandeered the camp facilities for 
“trainee service,’ made it impossible 
for the synod to meet here this year. 
Wesleyan College proved to be a fa- 
vored alternative. The synod, the Mis- 
sionary Society, the Luther League and 
the Brotherhood each had their con- 
vention meetings for day sessions. 

The theme for the women’s conven- 
tion, “Be Ye Steadfast,” was presented 
in three devotional periods: “Be ye 
steadfast”—in Faith—in Worship—in 
Work, by Mrs. A. C. Curran. Mrs. 
Charles G. Aurand, president, pre- 
sented a challenging report, having 
completed three years of splendid work. 

Each evening session was sponsored 
by one of the educational groups. The 
society was exceedingly fortunate in 
securing Mrs.‘ Paul O. Machetzki, re- 
turned missionary to South America, as 
speaker for the Monday evening serv- 
ice and hearing her inspiring message 
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*Wood Memorial Tablets - } 
De LONG&DgE LONG 


* Gold Leaf Crosses - 
1505 RACE ST. = PHILADELPHIA-PA. J 


2204 ALLEN: ST. 
ALLENTOWN - PA. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 "2'the shurch and clergy 1049 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


115-25 METROPOLITAN -AVE. 
KEW-GARDENS-NEW YORK 
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on missions. Miss Elsie Otto, our own 
missionary, also home on furlough 
from Africa, showed us pictures of our 
African Mission, 

The society’s annual “Missionary 
Tea,” in the Senior House of the col- 
lege, directed by Mrs. Margaret Wat- 
kins, was enjoyed by all. “Love Gifts” 
presented by the delegates from each 
society amounted to $151.15, and will 
be added to the regular contribution 
towards the support of Miss Otto. 

Reports of the department secre- 
taries, directed by Mrs. W. Roy Hash- 
inger, showed a small but steady gain 
in all departments. 

The mission study books were in- 
terestingly and helpfully presented by 
Mrs. Raymond Snyder. 

Mrs. W. Roy Hashinger was elected 
nominee of West Virginia Synod for 
board representative and Mrs. Carl 
Plack as alternate. 

An impressive Service of Remem- 
brance for those members called to 
their eternal reward from the several 
societies during the year was conducted 
by Mrs. W. M. Erhard. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs, W. Roy Hashinger, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; vice-president, 
Mrs. Carl Plack, Huntington, W. Va.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Walter T. 
Schaefer, Charleston, W. Va.;_ statis- 
tical secretary, Miss Pansy Hanky, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lucille Engle Krantz, Westernport, Md. 

Mrs. A. C. Curran, Reporter. 


The Rev. William C. Donaldson, pas- 
tor of the Laotto Parish in Indiana for 
three years, has been called to First 
Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Ohio, and 
took up his new work September 10. 
Mr. Donaldson has served five parishes 
in the Indiana Synod in his ministry of 
twenty-six years: Muncie, Indian- 
apolis, Frankfort, Wallace and Laotto. 
He comes to his new field rich in ex- 
perience in home mission work and in 
pastoral knowledge gained in well-es- 
tablished churches. 


Now at the lowest price ever offered. 


“A Masterpiece” 
—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fascinating 
book of Bible Stories for all the family, in a 
richly-illustrated edition, at a new low price. 
Modern in viewpoint, without sacrifice of 
teligious reverence. Dr. Bowie gives new 
charm to ageless narratives. Here is the 
Story of the Bible told with all its might 


and majesty; all its power and pageantry. 
Adults feel its fascination; yet no child can miss 
its meaning. 

A big, beautiful book of 548 
Pages; 52 chapters; 20 great Bible 
paintings from the famed Copping 
Collection, reproduced in full color. 


NOW 
Only 


$4.95 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
At Your Bookstore 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/2 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
106A By 


a ® 
(LLUMIMATEO BY 
ELECTRICITY 
We vie 


TWE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters to over 2500 
schools colleges, chi 
and seminaries. , 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON tc 


Clablithed EZ 


7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK.WY. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use, Christmas cards. Also cards for 
CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite cari 
STANT APPEA 


Why Protestant Missions in 


Latin America—Il 


(Continued from page 13) 


are represented in North America. But 
let no one judge Latin American Prot- 
estantism by its aberrations, any more 
than it would be fair to judge North 
American Protestantism by certain fan- 
tastic groups and personages who live 
on its outer fringes. What always mat- 
ters is what is representative in char- 
acter. And representative Protestant- 
ism in the Latin American world, even 
though a minority influence, is the most 
creative and transforming spiritual 
force in the life and culture of those 
great nations. 

A very distinguished and unusual 
Roman Catholic bishop from a leading 
Latin American country said in private - 
conversation during a recent visit to 
the United States, “Let Roman Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism give of their 
best to Latin America, and let the bet- 
ter prevail.” Let the rivalry be a 
rivalry in the Spirit. 
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Young Women—Attention 


Patriotic women from every walk of life 
have eagerly responded to their nation’s 


call. Their self-sacrificing service behind 
the firing line sets a high standard of devo- 
tion and loyalty. 


Christ's Kingdom is challenged boldly and 
needs women as well as men for the spir- 
itual victory. Serving the needy in Christ’s 
name brings deaconesses into contact daily 
with opposing forces and they thereby ren- 
der essential service to our nation’s home 
front. 


Sufferers of all kind need you. CHRIST 
CALLS YOU. The Church will train and 
support you. WHAT IS YOUR RESPONSE? 


Applicants should be 20-35 years of age, 
free from other obligations, physically sound 
and mentally alert, members of our Church 
and prompted by gratitude to God and sym- 
pathy for fellow-men. They should have 
practical experience in life, in nursing, 
teaching, business or some other profession 
and have at least a high school education. 
Course of training begins October fourth. 
For further information, visit or write to 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deacon- 
esses, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


Christmas Cards 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of Christmas and every- 
day greetings, calendars, stationery, sacred mu- 
sic, plaques, mottoes, Bibles, and books. Send 
for our large catalog and commission rates. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A Choir at its Best’. . is 


P. O. Box 200 


ae Always Well,Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES... .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials.. 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


ph COLLEGIATE 682,22 


Gown co. 


366 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


(Sie for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 

Office and Salesroom 
J.M HALL INC. 14.W. 40th st., New York 
* oh > * Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 
Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


" SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
= Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~ 
e 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN SI 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your | 
needs, Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. | 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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lt You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked € may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: 


Bambi, The Human Comedy, Hit the Ice, In Which We Serve, My 


Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, The Constant— 


Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, 
The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


The Black Raven 
(Producers) 
George Zucco 

across border. 


Melodrama. Assorted mur- 
ders in hotel catering to 
refugees from law bound 


Mediocre in presentation, unpleasant 
in atmosphere. 


High Explosive Melodrama. 
(Par.) 
Chester Morris 


Jean Parker for oil fields. 


Heroic ex- 
ploits of drivers of trucks 
loaded with nitroglycerin 


An action film pure and simple, 
with wooden characters, oft-done 
theme. Synthetic. M, Y 


Forever and a Day 


(RKO) of life in a London house 

All-star cast from its building as a 
—actors, country place in 1804 to 
writers, tech- bombing in city slums dur- 
nicians ing raid in 1941. 


Drama of changing pattern 


Conceived as tribute to English 
“qualities” and presented in epi- 
sodes by groups of British-born men 
and women in America who gave 
services free, this says mainly that 
the British dote on tradition. Senti- 
mental, snobbish in part, but well 
knit in theme, effective and moving 
in some of its episodes. Interesting. 


} 


Melody Parade Musical numbers and 
(Mono.) vaudeville skits set in tale 
M. B. Hughes of ups and downs of night 


Eddie Quillan club venture. 


Confused plot that never completes 
itself, with amateurish air through- 
out. Mostly boring. 


*Report From the Documentary, in techni- Most realistic and informative of 
Aleutians color, showing building Signal Corps film records yet re- 
(U. S. Army film and supplying of typical leased, this conveys feeling of sight 

photographed Aleutian base, details of and sound, sense of actual participa- 
by John life there, actual raids on tion. Air combat only is shown. 
Huston and Kiska. Vivid. Ms YE 
Rey Scott) 


Tahiti Honey 
(Rep.) 
Dennis O’Keefe 
Simone Simon 


band stranded 


girl singer. 


Comedy. Fortunes of swing 
in South 
Seas altered by advent of 


Strangely out of key with present- 
day situations, this is a routine com- 
edy with music. M, Y 


Metropolitan New York 


The Rev. Charles O. Thompson, for- 
merly pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Yonkers, N. Y., began his work 
as executive missionary of the Inner 
Mission Society of New York City on 
the first of August and expects to be 
installed Sunday, October 10. 


Dr. William Freas, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica till 1935, and since then head of the 
Lutheran Service Center for Queens, 
was installed recently as pastor of St. 


By Amprost HERING 


Mark’s Church, Jamaica. Pending the 


development of further plans he is still 
giving service to the Center. 


The Rev, Harold C. Letts, pastor of 


Calvary Church, Jersey City, N. J., and 
secretary of the Lutheran Service Bu- 
reau of Northern New Jersey, was 


awarded a scholarship to attend the — 


summer session of the School of Alcohol 
Studies opened at Yale University July 
8. He reports interesting courses, 
seminars.and laboratory demonstra- 
tions and has a good word for Alcoholics 


The Lutheran 


é 


Anonymous. We expect to keep him 
busy the coming weeks telling us about 
what he learned. 


Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D., Child 
Guidance Bureau, New York Public 
Schools, has been granted a_ year’s 
leave of absence to join the staff of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene as field director of liaison with 
selective service. A general program 
of psychiatric selection for draft boards 
has been developed to reduce the num- 
ber of “emotional casualties” and to 
help rehabilitate the rejectees and re- 
turned service men. 


Summer Services 

Inner Mission Service, during the 
summer months in our larger cities, is 
always hectic. With hospitals short of 
doctors and nurses, clinics and prisons 
inadequately staffed, vacancies in insti- 
tutional chaplaincies, the city crowded 
with strangers and many pastors on 
vacation, New York was no exception 
this year. 

Because of the counselor and help 
situation a number of the fresh-air 
camps serving the city failed to open 
this summer. The Brooklyn and New 
York Inner Mission Societies, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Welfare and the 
Children’s Department of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council, according to the in- 
complete figures, have provided health 
and vacation care for 511 city children 
at a cost of about $11,500, covered by 
voluntary gifts. For some of these chil- 
dren next year would probably be too 
late to help them. 


“Special Missions Month" 


For the fifth successive year the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council (a federation 
of 28 local agencies and 147 congrega- 
tions) is acting as the common agent 
of the Lutheran congregations in the 
Metropolitan Area to publicize the 
cause of Social Missions and to raise 
funds for our agencies during the 
month of October. Sunday, October 10, 
has been designated as “Lutheran Wel- 
fare Sunday.” The managing Finance 
Committee consists of Fred G. Kraft, 
Henry Pleus, C. Albert Beier, Joseph 
W. Heimsoth and F. Cornelius Wand- 
macher. 


A Centennial Celebration — 


St. John’s Church, Leesville, Ohio, 
was the scene of much festivity and 
happy reminiscence on June 27, as the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation was ob- 
served. This century-old congregation 
is related to the Crestline Charge, 
which has been so conscientiously 
served for nearly seventeen years by 
Simon A. Metzger, D.D. 
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Dr. Metzger preached at the morning 
service on the subject, “Hold Fast That 
Which Thou Hast.” Dr. George W. 
Miley, president of synod, preached an 
effective sermon at the afternoon serv- 
ice on the theme, “Faith Is the Chief 
Thing.” A fellowship dinner was held 
at the Leesville school at the noon hour. 
The afternoon service was given over 
to a recognition of members, service 
men, and to the reading of greetings 
from former pastors and friends. De- 
tails of the congregation’s history were 
recounted. 

Under the sane leadership of the 
sainted pastor and missionary, the Rev. 
F. J. Ruth, then pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Bucyrus, this congregation 
had its beginnings in June 1843. The 
original church, which is now ninety- 


“OUR DAD 
Is SMART” 


You bet he’s smart, that dad of 
yours! For just $2.85 a year, he 
is providing insurance protection 
increasing to $1,000.00 on your 
16th birthday! Then your policy 
will be continued as adult insur- 
ance, without further medical 
examination! You, Dad or 


four years old, still stands and has the 
original walnut pews and hand-grooved 
floor. It is thought to be one of the 
oldest edifices of its kind in Ohio. 
However, many major improvements 
have been made to make this house of 
worship a cherished spot to Leesville 
Lutherans. During the past year altar 
and pulpit furnishings have been pro- 
vided. The chief additions have been 
an altar cross, candlesticks and vases, 
and four sets of seasonal hangings. The’ 
Common Service Book with Hymnal 
has been in use for a few years. 

The congregation now numbers 136 
baptized members, and has an active 
confirmed membership of 102. The 
communing membership is high with 
92 persons. Dr. Metzger has received 
64 persons into membership, officiated 


‘2.85 A YEAR* 
MEANS 


$1000.00 
INSURANCE AT AGE 16! 


From age 1, other ages proportion- 
ately inexpensive. 


Mother—give each of your youngsters this.wise and thrifty start 
toward a steady, well-ordered life with a sound insurance program. 
Protection increases, premium rates do not! Write for details with- 


out obligation. 


LUTHERAN 


BROTHERHOOD 


Lega: Reserve Life Insurance for Luiheran 
Herman L. Ekern, Pres. 


608 Second Ave. So Minneapolis 2, Minn 


I LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD | 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | 

| Please send in:ormation on Juveni.e W.L. 

| Life Insurance to: 


| Streets: ...cc01-< miele pratc(ereletatsiale!nlele/etein reels | 
Ciba caee meee aieiovareeelerstare, ole State..... I 
See ee J 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel’ 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL - 9:30 A.M. 
WORSHIP 11:00 A.M. 
BIBLE Se SERVICE 7:00 P. M. 
LUTHER LEAG 7:00 P. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


VURSING 


Tuition, Room, Board — 
Monthly Stipend 
Provided by Bolton 
Bill recently passed 
by Congress. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


NEXT CLASS— 
AUGUST 21, 1943 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 


THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 
Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


(75 FLFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
PA TIER S'O NaN ie 


|| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


<a The ‘@ 
Ks) AYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
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at 17 marriages, and baptized 39 in- 
fants and children. This pastor and 
people are proud of their benevolence 
work and record, having paid the ap- 
portioned benevolence in full for many 
years. 

Dr, Metgzer is the fifteenth pastor to 
serve this congregation, while Pastor 
Ruth, the first pastor, served the group 
at different times over a period of 
twenty years. A son of the congrega- 
tion who served in the ministry was 
the Rev. Howard Garvie, now deceased. 

Herman L. GILBERT. 


PERSONAL 


SPECIAL recognition services for Dr. 
Harvey E, Crowell were held as a part 
of the regular morning service in St. 
Luke’s Church, Springfield, Ohio. Dr. 
Crowell, on account of ill health, re- 
signed this pastorate, effective Septem- 
ber 1, and for the present is making his 
home at Oesterlen Home. 

The various congregational auxiliaries 
participated in the service and pre- 
sented their pastor with gifts as evi- 
dences of his faithful service and suc- 
cessful work among them. The church 
council presented him with a sum of 
money as an evidence of the goodwill 
of St. Luke’s Church. 

Dr. Crowell is a graduate of Witten- 
berg College, and Hamma _ Divinity 
School in 1912. He served as pastor of 
Osborn Parish for nearly twenty-five 
years, and since January 1937 has been 
in Springfield. During his pastorate the 
finances have improved, all indebted- 
ness has been paid, and the treasuries 
have substantial balances. He is pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors of 
Oesterlen Home and a member of the 
Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Dr. W. D. Allbeck is supply pastor 
at St. Luke’s. 


The Rev. Robert D. Kerstetter, pas- 
tor of Hollywood Lutheran Church, 
Hollywood, Calif., since January 1 of 
this year, on August 22 received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the Los Angeles 
Baptist Theological Seminary. This 
marked the culmination of six years of 
graduate work begun at the University 
of Pennsylvania while a student at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. 

Dr. Kerstetter, after ordination in 
1939, was an assistant pastor at Mes- 
siah Church, Philadelphia, Dr. Ross 
Stover pastor; and later pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


CHANGE IN SECRETARIES 


The resignation of the Rev. W. J. Goos, Sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nova Aru to become a chaplain in the 

. C. N. was peecne ae with regret. The Rev. 
Tease Dauphinee of New Germany, N. S., was 
appointed Secretary for the remainder of the 
year. James S. Dauphinee. 


CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the ‘ 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the_ 
convention will ne myer hospitality. 

Mrs. . Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 20 and 21, the Rev. Olen ~ 
A. Peters *pastor, beginning at 2.30 P. M., ; 
Wednesday, October 20, with a Communion { 
Service. The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, mission- 
ary on furlough from British Guiana, will be 
the convention speaker. 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will convene in Trinity Church, 
Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
ber 12 and 13. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday. Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 

Harriet Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The eighth biennial convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J.. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday evening, October 13, 
and will continue October 14 and 15. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will precede the 
convention on October 13. 

Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will be held Wednesday, October 13, in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, Pa. the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor. 

The theme will be, ‘Believe in the Light. 
It is Better to Light a Candle Than to Curse 
the Darkness.” Mrs. W. M. Watt, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Conference of the Michigan Synod will 
meet September 28 at Flint, Mich., in Holy 
aeinity Church, the Rev. L. F. Gunderman 
pastor. 

Conference will open with Holy Communion, 
at 9.30 A. M., with President R. R. Sala preach- — 
ing the sermon. 

Two lectures will be presented on the Epistle 
to the Philippians by the Rev. Joseph Siler 
Jr., of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 

R. J. White of Grand Rapids will report on : 
“The Deputation Fellowship School of Missions” 
held recently at Gettysburg College. -"g 

One item of business will be the dividing of — 
the conference into an Eastern and Western 


* Conference, with officers to be elected for each 


group. Paul W. Dieckman, Sec. * 


The Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet at Trinity Church, Millersburg, Ohio, ~ 
the Rev. Knox R. Roberts pastor, September 
20 and 21. The sessions will be opened with 
the Holy Communion Service at 10.30 A. M., 
Monday, September 20. The sermon will be 
preached by the president of conference, the 
Rev. George W. Dittmar. 

The Brotherhood Banquet will be held in the 
church parlors, Monday aC 7.00 P. M. The ad- 
dress will be given by C. F. Koch, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of thee Board of Social Missions 
of the United ee Church. 

. J. Bishop, Sec. pro tem. 


The Eastern Coates of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet in First Lutheran Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, the Rev. Dale C. Recker pastor, 
=e tember 22 and 23. Conference will open 

Holy Communion at 10.45 A. M., Wednes- 
ony: September 22, with the president, the Rev. 
G. D. Keister, preaching the sermon. 

C. Franklin Koch, D.D., executive secretary 
of the Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will be the 
speaker at the banquet to be held in the church 
parlors Wednesday evening 8 at 6.30. 

. G. Bishop, Sec. 


The Southern ee ae of the Synod of 
Ohio will meet September 29 and 30 in Trinity 
Church, Lewisburg, Ohio, H. C. Getter, D.D., 
pastor. The convention will open with Holy 
Communion at 10.30 A. M., ednesday. The 
convention sermon will be preted by the 
president, the Rev. John M, a 

Annual Brotherhood aa uet at 6.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, with C. in Koch, DD. as 
the speaker. . W. Hanshue, Sec. - 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOODS 


“Lutheran Men in War and Peace’’ will be 
the theme discussed at the ninth biennial con- 
vention of the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods, which will be held at the 
a very Hotel, St.Paul, Minn., November 5, 
» and 7. 

Mr. Elmer Berdahl, chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, reports that the convention 
theme will be presented topically during Friday 
and Saturday sessions, with the convention 
banquet Saturday evening. The convention will 
close with two outstanding services| Sunday, 
November 7. 

The convention sermon will be delivered at a 
special service at Christ Lutheran Church on 

apital Hill, St. Paul, at 9.00 A. M., Central 
War Time, and will be broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as their “Church 
of the Air’’ program. 

A great Reformation Rally will be held at the 
St. Paul Municipal Auditorium Sunday after- 
noon. Harold Ellison. 


OBITUARY 
Eli Miller, D.D. 


Frail in body but clear in mind and fervent 
in spirit, Dr. Eli Miller, at. the age of ninety 
years and seven months, quietly laid aside this 
human vesture and joined the glorious com- 
pany of God’s immortals. 

Born at North Lima, Ohio, January 18, 1853, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. George Miller, he was 
one of a family group in which there were 
thirteen from the immediate relationship in the 
ministry. Graduating from Wittenberg College 
in 1878 and from Wittenberg Seminary in 1880, 
he was ordained by the East Ohio Synod and 
began his ministry at Venango, Pa. From there 
he was called to Chicora, Pa., in 1887; to Butler 
in 1893; and to St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, 
in 1901. In November 1907 he became pastor 
of Calvary Church, Springfield, Ohio, which he 
served for fifteen years. 

After forty-two years of continuous service 
in the active pastorate, he retired with the in- 
tention of doing supply work as he was called 
upon. In 1924, however, he became the per- 
manent supply of St. John’s Church, London, 
Ohio, for a period of eight years. While serving 
in that capacity in 1930, he celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in the ministry. 

In addition to these years in the pastorate, 
Dr. Miller served the church in the following 
official capacities: Secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Synod 1886-89; president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod 1891-94; president of the Miami Synod 
1916-18, during which incumbency he had the 
joy of ordaining his son, Ross Miller, to the 
ministry. He also had served on the boards 
of Wittenberg and Gettysburg colleges. In 1883 
he received the degree of M.A. from Witten- 
berg College, and that same institution in 1908 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

In 1882 Dr. Miller was united in marriage with 
Emily Jane Spangler, who shared his life and 
labors in the church until her death in 1934. 
Death came to him August 21 at the home of 
his daughter in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rotzler and Mrs. Arthur Weber, both of 
Pittsburgh; and a son, Dr. Ross Miller of 
Springfield, Ohio. Memorial services were con- 
ducted in Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, by his pastor, the Rev. Carl W. Shanor, 
assisted by Dr. B. H. Pershing, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Wittenberg College. Interment took 
place in Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield. 

An able preacher, a beloved pastor, a devoted 
servant of the church, Dr. Eli Miller with his 
kindly, sincere, generous spirit was loved and 
respected by all who knew him. 

Carl W. Shanor. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions by Class 13 of St. Peter’s Church, 
North York, Pa., Upon the Death of 


NATHANIEL B. KLINEDINST 


Whereas, Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has on August 7, 1943, called Nathaniel B. 
Klinedinst from our earthly fellowship and; 

Whereas, we, the members of Class 13, of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church of North York respect 
his memory as a fellow member, a former 
teacher, and friend, who until his last sickness 
acted as an assistant teacher of our class, per- 
forming his duties as called upon in Christian 
fellowship and love, and who as a faithful at- 
fenalne: member, will be sadly missed, there- 
ore; 

Be It Resolved, that we, the officers and mem- 
bers of Class 13, of St. Peter’s Church of North 
York, offer thanks to God, for the privilege of 
past fellowship with Brother Klinedinst, as 
students, fellow members and friends, and 

Be It Also Resolved, that we express our 
sincere sympathies to the wife, who for so 
many years has shared the hopes, the joys, as 
well as the trials and sorrows of his life—and 
to the surviving sisters and brother—commend- 
ing them to the Throne of Heavenly Grace—to 
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the God of all comfort and consolation, for sup- 
port in this their hour of sorrow, and for the 
days to follow. 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of these 
resolutions be read at the funeral service, a 
copy be given to the widow, and the same to 
be published either in the church bulletin or 
other paper deemed most appropriate. 

(Signed) Henry Everhart, 
President of Class 13. 
Harvey A. Jacoby, 
j Teacher. 


The Rev. H. E. Schildroth 


Whereas, the heavenly Father in His wisdom 
and love has called unto Himself the soul of 
bur beloved pastor, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
an 

Whereas, our pastor has by practice and pre- 
cept called us to repentance and faith in Christ 
and through the ministry of the Word and the 
Holy Sacraments made us conscious of the grace 
of God, and 

Whereas, his leadership has multiplied our 
congregation, instilled in us a love for all man- 
kind, inspired a zeal for winning souls to 
Christ in all the world and led us to the re- 
alization of our stewardship of all things, and 
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Whereas, our hearts would express some tone 
of our grief in his passing, 

Therefore Be it Resolved, 

That we render our thanks and praise to God 
the Father for His kindness unto us upon send- 
ing to us His servant to instruct us, minister 
to us, and proclaim the Gospel to us, through 
these fourteen and one-half years, and, 

That -we pledge ourselves to remember his 
pastoral admonitions and godly wisdom, and 
as God gives us power, to live together as a 
communion of saints, and, 

That we continue to bear witness of our 
Christ unto the uttermost part of the earth as 
Christ has commanded us and our late pastor 
has directed us, and, 

That we endeavor to be stewards of all God’s 
good gifts, and with joy render them back to 
Him Who is the giver of all things, as we have 
been admonished, and, 

That we pledge our true religion in remem- 
bering in prayer the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction, and ever to pray that the love 
of God may dwell richly upon them, and 
the peace of God may be forever found in their 
hearts, to comfort, console afid cheer. 

THe CHurcH Councit, BETHEL EVANGELICAL 

LuTHERAN CHuRCH, DETROIT, MicH. 
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THEIR 
FUTURE 


If you are gambling with their future, you are betting against heavy odds. 


They rely on you to protect them from the uncertainties of life. 


The 


average man can only do this through a sound life insurance program. 


Talk it ovex with 
your LUTHERAN 
MUTUAL repre- 
sentative. He isa 
good man to 
know. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


e Founded 1879 


Send FREE copy of new folder ‘‘Lutheran Children and Their Future’ 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 
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WOOD ALTAR SET No. LM-343 


In a design related definitely to this material. The decorative 
detail, especially of the cross, adds distinction so as to set these 
altar pieces apart from those of usual conventional design. 


High quality workmanship, carefully selected wood, artistry 
of design combine to make this set worthy of permanent use or 
at any tate most satisfactory for the purpose during the period 
when other materials are not available. The IHS plaque on the 
cross is carved. The vases are equipped with glass water holders. 
Available either in OAK or WALNUT. The oak pieces as listed 
are finished in medium light tone but can be furnished in other 
tones at 20 per cent additional to match samples of desired finish. 


The CROSS is offered with choice of base as illustrated in 
the group cut (No. LM-343) or with a regular three-step base 
as shown in the individual illustration (No. LM-443) at the 
same price. Be sure to indicate style wanted when ordering. 
Pieces may be purchased individually. 


Item Height Oak Walnut 
Cross (No. UM!343) (......1.5. 24 inches $21.00 $24.00 
Candlestick No. LM-343.... 14 inches 18.00* 20.00* 
Vase No. LM-343. .........000. 12 inches 24.00* 26.50* 

Per Pair, 


Delivery Extra. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN WOOD — Communion Trays, 
Paten, Hostbox, Sacristy Altar Sets, Offering Plates. Send for our 
special Wood Ware Circular. 


* Our stock of metal ware is almost exhausted. For the time 
being wood is the only satisfactory material permitted for this 
purpose. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Wood Altar Set No. LM-343 


Low Altar Desk No. LM-343 


High Altar Desk No. LM-343H Cross No. LM-443 


ALTAR DESKS IN WOOD 


To complete the articles usually comprised in an altar set, 
altar desks in wood are also offered both in high and low styles. 4 
Attractively adorned with carved symbol and available either ' 
in OAK or WALNUT. For finish on oak desks note information — 


ay 


above. 


Altar Desk Style Size Oak Walnut } 
No. LM-343L ...... Low 10in.x14in. $15.50 $16.50 = 


No. LM-343H ..... High 11 in. x 14 in. 17.50 19:5030— 
Delivery Extra. 
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